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a mansion-house of one of the 
suburbs of Glasgow, and in the 
September of 1836, there was born 
to Sir James Campbell of Stracathro 
the son who now, after seventy years, is 
Prime Minister of England. Sir James 
Campbell and his wife (née Janet Banner- 
man of Manchester) had two sons, and 
had them both exceptionally well grounded 
in mcdern languages. ‘The elder son, 
James, like his father, was a staunch 
Tory, and sat for Aberdeen and Glasgow 
Universities in Parliament for a quarter 
ofacentury. It was at Glasgow University, 
by the way, that the younger son, Henry, 
carried off in 1853 the Cowan Greek 
Medal. He went on to Cambridge, be- 
came known as one of the most assiduous 
of the reading men of ‘Trinity, and just 
missed a Wranglership. It used to be 
said of him that he was one of the few 
members of Mr, Gladstone’s later Cabinets 
who could cap his chief’s classical quota- 
tions, 

Long before Gladstonianism became 
the passion of his life, he had some hard 
work of another sort. ‘To his academic 
training there succeeded a brief experience 


N 


of commercial life in Glasgow. ‘Then, 
when volunteering became the rage 


amongst the young bloods, he raised a 
company in Campbell’s warehouse, and 
spent his time as captain drilling them. 
The public life appealed to him, and 
when the seat for Stirling Burghs became 


vacant in 1868, he entered the field of 


politics as an advanced Liberal. Henry 
Campbell was not long in making his 
mark in the House, and within three 
years Mr, Gladstone admitted him to the 
Ministry by making him Financial Secre- 
tary for War, ‘There he learned the 
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principles of Cardwell’s reforms, and from 
that time onward he has kept a hold on 
Army questions. 

In 1860 he married Sarah Charlotte, 
the daughter of the late Major-General 
Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.B., and she, we 
know, had much to do in helping to shape 
his career, All through their lives together 
these two, the man of the world and the 
woman who had lived so long with pain, 
were as devoted to each other as though the 
youth in their hearts kept pace with time. 
Lady Campbell-Bannerman was in this 
age, but not of it. Shy almost to nervous- 
ness, and averse from publicity of any kind, 
she did not reveal to the casual passer-by 
the inexhaustible tenderness of heart and 
sympathy which was the most wonderful 
of her many charms. ‘To be her friend 
was to know friendship in its highest 
sense; to merit her pity was to see 
sorrow pass by upon the other side ; and 
to share her conception of duty was to 
know how the gods of old did, and do 
still, demand human sacrifice. Lives like 
hers (and one writes with a fresh sense 
of the Premier’s loss) leave an example 
of courage and high principle to enrich 
the world of women as long as the world 
of women exist. 

Sir Henry was Secretary to the Admiralty 
from 1882 until 1884, when he became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; but he 
returned to Pall Mall in 1886, and became 
the head of the War Office. It was as 
Secretary of State for War that he served 
his Queen and country from 1892 to 1895, 
and it was in the latter year that he was 
created a G.C.B. 

There can be no two opinions about 
*C,-B.’s” hold upon the House, and the 
real and deep affection the majority of 
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The Prime Minister's work-room, 


Parliamentarians have for him. If he a firm and loyal friend, easily accessible 
makes sparing use of the art of rhetoric, to all, warm-hearted, and a lover of 
his speeches gain force by their sincerity peace and harmony. Of his power over 


and obvious conviction. Power has not the many sections of the majority he 
spoilt him. He is, as he has ever been, wields, and of their personal affection 


The Prime Minister's dining-room, 
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for him, a recent scene affords vivid 
illustration. The Whigs and the extreme 
Radicals, the Imperialists and the Labour 
members, the Irish and the Socialists, 
may, and do, differ and squabble amongst 
themselves, but let any one venture to 
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and herein lies one of his advantages as 
leader over his predecessor, Mr. Glad- 
stone. Of the latter a friendly critic once 
remarked—“ Friction is a quality which 
Gladstone is positively certain to contri- 
bute to any debate at which he may 

















The corridor leading to the Cabinet Council room. 


attack “C.-B.” and their ranks close up 
like a trap with a spring. ‘The acerbities 
of debate have often been assuaged by the 
exercise of one of his most natural gifts— 
a saving sense of humour. The heated 
atmosphere cools naturally and easily 
when he has made his antagonists laugh ; 


chance to be present.” When Gladstone 
was Premier he was more than once put 
in a tight place, even by his best friends. 
There have been no such difficulties for 
“Can. 

An observant politician remarked quite 
lately, that what most impressed him 
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about the Premier was his openness and 
sincerity. He puts on no airs, and no man 
has carried the dignity of a high position 
with such an utter absence of affectation. 
His convictions, if held strongly, are 
never bitterly expressed, and whenever 
possible he relieves a strained moment by 
some adroit and graceful observation. 

In earlier days the front portion of the 
extensive old house No, 10, Downing Street, 
was utilised as the Colonial Office, and this 
is nowadays connected with the older part 
at the rear by a long, narrow passage. 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Secretary for War arrived together, ap- 
parently absorbed in grave conversation.” 
That is all. ‘The approach of the various 
members of the Cabinet, who disappear 
into this mysterious chamber, is watched 
and recorded by all who will; but as soon 
as they pass into the front door of No. 10, 
Downing Street, all further proceedings 
remain a dead secret. Would you explore 
further? ‘Then you will be interested to 
learn that, as each Minister passes across 
the stone-floored entrance hall, another 
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The lobby and the door of the Cabinet Council room. 


At the back of the house, and situated 
at the other extremity of this lengthy 
corridor, is the Cabinet Council Room— 
that veritable sanctum of statesmen— 
where the viziers of the Empire meet in 
conclave. ‘The outside public often hears 
or reads that a Cabinet Council has been 
called by the Prime Minister at twelve 
o’clock upon a certain day. Later in the 
afternoon the newspapers condescend to 
chronicle the uninteresting facts that— 
“the Foreign Secretary walked over from 
the Foreign Office, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer drove up in his motor, whilst 





door is opened, which admits them into 
the historic long corridor, and, having 
traversed this, they reach the lobby 
immediately outside the famous Cabinet 
Room. Here hats and coats are left, 
bundled with more or less ceremony into 
the arms of attendants, who wait in a 
spacious, white-painted hall. This boasts 
but very few ornaments, and would be 
bare save for a bust of the great Duke of 
Wellington over the fireplace. Eventually 


the Ministers called to Council pass 
through into the Chamber absolutely 


reserved for the eighteen or nineteen 
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statesmen who hold in their hands the 
fate and well-being of how many millions 
of men ! 

The Council Chamber is fitted with 
double doors and double windows, and 
even then exceptional care is taken that 
the discussions of the Cabinet shall not 
be overheard by any other Minister. 
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one, and these columns added for support. 
The oaken floor is almost covered with 
a thick carpet; the massive walls are 
panelled in white wood, and finished off 
with a heavily-moulded cornice picked 
out in gold. ‘Three of the five windows 
look out on to the Prime Minister’s 
garden, with the Horse Guards’ Parade 

















Mr. Lindsay, the “guardian” of the Cabinet Councils. 


No servant or attendant is ever allowed 
within earshot. When the white doors 
are closed, the interior of the chamber 
presents a very comfortable appearance, 
in spite of the sombre dignity of the four 
Corinthian columns across the width of 
the room. Men tell that some time or 
other two rooms have been thrown into 


beyond ; the other two face the garden at 
the rear of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s pre- 
sent residence. Bookcases almost fill the 
room, containing volumes upon yolumes 
of Parliamentary reports, and other works 
likely to be wanted at a moment's call. 
The furnishings are substantial and digni- 
fied, and the most important item, a 
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mahogany eighteenth-century table, occu- 
pies the centre of the room. 

When the room is prepared for a 
Cabinet Council, a green cloth is placed 
upon this immense table, and a large 
blotting-pad is set for each Minister’s use. 
There are nineteen members in the 
present Cabinet. ‘The Premier takes his 
seat at the side and in the centre, in order 
that he can the better hear Ministers at 
either end. Mr. Balfour always held his 
Cabinet Meetings at the Foreign Office, 
but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
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where ‘C.-B,’s ” 
useful. 


cementing qualities are 
To begin with, he is good nature 
personified, and his ready humour is 
proverbial. 

Sir Henry’s private sitting-room, where 
he does a great part of his public work, is 
on the floor above the Cabinet Council 


Room. ‘This, again, is a large apartment, 
almost square in shape, and with panelled 
walls, upon which are hung several fine 
portraits of former Prime Ministers, 
Opposite the fireplace, and dominating 
the room, is a large copy of Millais’s 

















Mr. Henry Higgs. 


Mr, Arthur Ponsonby. 


Mr. Vaughan Nash. 


The Prime Minister's private secretaries. 


returned to older ways, and brought them 
back to this specially appointed room. 
It impresses all beholders at a glance, 
but it keeps its own counsel. The public 


seldom hears of its family squabbles, or of 


any of those troubles that lead to resig- 
nation. ‘here are momentous considera- 
tions of State which often weigh with a 
Minister, and force him to remain in the 
Cabinet even when it does acts of which 
he disapproves. ‘The greater the person- 
ality, the more must the man weaken 
the prestige of the Government by 
resigning at a critical moment. This is 


splendid portrait of Mr. Gladstone. The 
dark and well-remembered eyes are full of 
fire and energy, as if the force that was in 
him still this dark old house 
where he so often fought and won. Over 
the fireplace hangs a painting of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the first Minister to be 
styled ‘‘ Premier.” ‘That largedesk near the 
window is where the present Prime Minister 
transacts a great part of his important 
affairs. When he is not in attendance at 
the House of Commons, one may almost 
be certain of finding him here ; the only 
difficulty is gaining admission. Of late, 
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the Opposition speakers in the House 
have been loud in their complaints of his 
absence from debates, but members on 
both sides are aware that since his bereave- 
ment Sir Henry’s medical advisers insist 
on his sparing himself until his health has 
improved. ‘The doctors have emphatically 
and explicitly urged on him to refrain 
from all-night — sittings—those _ terribly 
severe tests of physicalendurance. Some 
short time since, when the Land ‘Tenure 
Bill was under discussion, and the pro- 
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moil, heat, and noise. 


I noticed one or 
two fine French bureaux in this room 
belonging to the days of the early Empire, 
and without any of the grotesque liberties 
taken in so much old French furniture of 


that same period. Sitting at his desk, 
the Prime Minister can look out of the 
window and get a good view of the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, while close at hand he 
seesa bit of the ancient building of the 
Lord High Treasurer’s house —where, it 
is recorded, Cromwell lived. Leading to 

















View of the Mall from the Prime Minister's garden, 


ceedings lasted for nineteen hours, from a 
quarter to three on a Monday afternoon 
until a quarter to ten o’clock on the 
Tuesday morning. Sir Henry went back 
to the House an hour before the finish, 
and himself eventually moved the adjourn- 
ment 

To aman recovering from an illness, 
this private sitting-room of Sir Henry’s, 
with its broad outlook upon St. James’s 
Park, !s much more health-giving than the 
national debating chamber, with its tur- 


this latter house there was once upon a 
time a gateway, now bricked up, and in 
some mysterious way it also gave access 
to the Thames. In the Protector’s time 
the river would appear to have run much 
nearer to Downing Street than it does 
now. Perhaps the dryness of debate has 
had some influence there. 

The Drawing-room communicates with 
the sitting-room; but during her stay 
in this historic house, Lady Campbell 
Bannerman was too ill ever to use it, 
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Upon the other side of the sitting-room 
js a small private dining-room, used by 
the Prime Minister when alone. Beyond 
this oak-panelled room lies the larger and 
more stately Dining-room, chiefly utilised 
for State ceremonies, and those parties 
which the Head of the Government must 
needs give upon Royal birthdays or great 
public occasions. ‘The oak floor and the 
oak wall panelling are both worthy of 


Henry, has a specially interesting room 
to work in, and one in which there isa 
fine example of a carved white marble 
mantelpiece. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, by 
the way, is a son of General Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, and a brother to the Captain 
Frederick Ponsonby who was Equerry 
and Assistant Keeper of the Privy Purse 
and Private Secretary to Queen Victoria, 
whilst, as we know, he now fills the same 
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admiration, and age has lent them a 
certain beauty. One big picture hanging 
in this huge Dining-room is an immense 
portrait of Pitt, placed over the mantel- 
piece. ‘The old dining-table here seats 
sixty comfortably, and still there is room 
to spare. Not far from Sir Henry’s bed- 
chamber is the room devoted to the use 
of the Premier’s Parliamentary secretaries 
—Mr. Norman Lamont, M.P., and Mr. 
Carr-Gomm. Mr. Ponsonby, the personal 
private secretary, who lives with Sir 





at his desk, 


office to King Edward. Another Pon- 
sonby, Viscount Duncannon, eldest son of 
the Earl of Bessborough, was secretary to 
Mr. Speaker Peel for many years; so 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby comes from a family 
of distinguished private secretaries, 

The curious thing about Cabinet Coun- 
cils is that no record or mirtute is 
kept of their transactions, and yet they 
began in a much more formal age than 
ours. We know that from quite an early 
period the Kings of England have been 
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The Prime Minister's dog, Sulie. Notice the smile for the photographer, 

















He is his master’s companion and guardian, for though he is growing old his teeth are still in position, 
But his appearance alone prevents any undue familiarity. 
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assisted by a Privy Council; but as the 
rank of Privy Councillor was occasionally 
bestowed in an honorary way upon per- 
sons to whom nothing was confided, the 
Privy Council became large and unwieldy. 
Then on all grave questions, as Bacon and 
Macaulay remind us, the Sovereign had 
to resort for his consultations to a small 
knot of leading Ministers. Old-fashioned 
politicians, however, continued to regard 
the Cabinet or Inner Council with jealousy 
and disfavour, as being unconstitutional 
and dangerous. In spite of this, it con- 
tinued to grow in importance, and arro- 
gate the chief executive power, ‘Thus it 
came to form an essential part of our 
polity, but it is still unknown to the law. 
Cabinet Ministers are not paid as Cabinet 
Ministers, and the existence of the Cabi- 
net has never been recognised by an Act 
of Parliament. A very amusing defini- 
tion of Cabinet Ministers was given in the 
Lords nearly two hundred years ago by 
the famous Eari of Peterborough. A 
resolution had been passed in reference 
to presenting an address to Queen Anne, 
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in which occurred the term ‘“ Cabinet 
Council,” and some one suggested the 
word “ Ministers” instead. Lord Cowper 
opined that both terms were of ‘‘ uncertain 
signification” ; but Lord Peterborough, 
supposed to be in favour of “ Ministers,” 
reduced the distinction to an epigram and 
his hearers to laughter. He said he had 
heard a distinction drawn between the 
Cabinet Council and the Privy Council, 
and it was this,—that the Privy Coun- 
cillors “ were thought to know everything, 
and knew nothing; while the Cabinet 
Council thought nobody knew anything 
except themselves.” 

“The life of a Cabinet Minister,” 
observed John Bright more than thirty 
years ago, when Ministers were not so 
hard-worked as they are now, “is one 
needing very strong health, a very excellent 
digestion, and a conscience which does 
not trouble him. It is a position which 
no sensible man would for a moment 
envy.” Yet, in spite of Mr. Bright and 
all these disadvantages, the position is 
not without its aspirants. 

EK. A, KEDDELL. 




















The garden at the rear of No. 10, Downing Street, 


[The photographs were taken specially by Reginald Haines. | 
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THE MERSEY. 


LIVERPOOL, CITY OF SHIPS. 


Witn PuoroGRapus By ALVIN LANGDON CoBuRN. 


aa all the great English ports, Liverpool alone gives the visitor a 
sense of the glory and wonder of the sea. Other ports, such as 
Portsmouth and Falmouth, are more beautiful ; London has position, Cardiff 
a monopoly, Glasgow and Belfast have particular qualities and drawbacks. 
But Liverpool, like New York, impresses all who see her with the feeling 
that here, in this river, in this “pomp of waters,” is the home of all the 
ships of the sea. Liverpool is a grimy town, perhaps ; but more than any 
city known to me she gives the impression of being a queen among seaports, 
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like Tyre or Sidon of old. One cannot go up the Mersey, along 
that great sea-highway, without awe, without wonder, without humility. 
She, of all the ports, is royally seated; and the sight of the huge river, 
with a city on each side as great as Carthage, and half the trade of the 
world flowing past in a pageant, is a noble sight, which no art will ever 
present, and no man sing. No other city in the world has such a pageant 
of docks, ranged like a bulwark before her; and in no other city in the 
world can a man see such ships, so ordered to his desire. 

From every point of view the Mersey is beautiful. The river is too 
big to be bridged; and not even the biggest of the new Cunarders can 
take the grandeur from such a stream, or lessen its dignity. A Cunarder 
in the Pool would make the Thames seem like a ditch. A Cunarder in 
the Mersey* is a symbol of man’s triumph and of his tragic destiny. 
The river is always populous with shipping. There are ferries plying 
continually; and tugs coming in and going out (all with their spoils 
of clipper-ships in tow); and the great liners at their buoys, with little 
figures of men about their smokestacks, like specks on the red and yellow 
paint. There are ships at anchor in the stream, and ships in dock 
drying their sails; and the Runcorn schooner fleet, or a flect of barges 
going up or down, under all sail. I have even seen a full-rigged ship and 
a barque coming up the stream under sail, tack and tack, to anchor off 
Garston. 

The Liverpool of the theatres and art-gallery is not the Liverpool of 
the imagination. The real Liverpool lies along the river, along the miles 
of docks, in the streets and alleys and jumbled shipping shown by our 
artist. In no other city in the world are there docks like these, where 
one can walk under figureheads and jibbooms, looking up at topgallant 
fo'c’s’les and stowed jibs, for miles together. There, among those docks, 
amid the crash and clatter of winches, in the beauty of the ships, in the 
magic and squalor and suggestion of the working hands and singing sailors, 
the business and the romance of the world break in full tide upon the 
heart. When we are there we realise that we are in a city like Tyre or 
Sidon, throned upon the waters, taking tribute, like a queen, from all the 


ports of the world. 
JOHN MASEFIELD. 


* The ships of the White Star Line (if not of the Cunard Company) may soon 
desert Liverpool for Southampton. There are reasons which make the change desirable ; 
but it will be sad, nevertheless, to see the Mersey with none of those splendid ships 
lying at the buoys off Tranmere and Birkenhead. 

The new offices of the Liverpool Dock Board shown on the opposite page, are 
larger than any other English building devoted simply to commerce. They are entirely 
the work of local architects and builders, have just been completed, after taking three 
years to build, and have cost over a quarter of a million sterling. 
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IlIl—THE DOCK BOARD'S NEW OFFICES. 
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IV.—THE BARGE 
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V.—A RUNCORN SCHOONER. 
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VIIL—THE RUDDER. 
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VIIL—THE OCEAN LINER. 
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IX.—THE FERRY. 





“Against the redoubt on L'Eguillette Bonaparte led a storming party.” 
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THE GOD OF CLAY. 








By Fi. C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL, 


BAILEY. 


IIl—HOW HE TOOK TOULON. 


OULON town had dared the un- 
pardonable—had dared dislike 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

Toulon had denied the rule of the Terror, 
and hauled the tricolour down and raised 
the white flag of old France, and called 
England in aid. And England answered 
with my Lord Hood’s fleet, while the 
angry armies of the sazsculottes gathered 
and closed, 

In the rock-girt harbour of Toulon my 
Lord Hood's fleet lay at anchor, Gang- 
ways were down, booms out, a hundred 
boats moving across the green water. 
My Lord Hood’s fleet was much at its 
ease; and ‘Toulon town no less. Com- 
fortable citizens and their women made 
the promenade on the quay, and gazed 
and grinned at the grinning English 
sailors. In the white lanes that led up 
from the water-side French lads and 
English linked arms, and rolled along 
singing their several songs. Now and 
then a puff of smoke and a dull roar 
from the black hills above the town told 
that ‘Toulon was besieged ; but nothing 
was hurt and none heeded. 

My Lord Hood, vice-admiral of the 
blue, paced the quarter-deck of the 
Victory. He was regarding with mild 
surprise a midshipman who presumed to 
engage the attention of his flag-captain. 
The midshipman was some time in con- 
cluding the conversation to his satisfaction. 
At last he saluted smiling, and smiling 
turned, went down the gangway like a 


falling star, and hailed a shore-boat. The 
flag-captain, rubbing a humorous chin, 
approached his admiral. 

“What’s Mr. Waring’s scrape now ?” 
my Lord Hood inquired. 

“Mr. Waring wanted to show me how 
well he spoke French, sir.” 

*T don’t think a midshipman ought to 
know French,” said mv Lord Hood. 

“Tt’s unlike a midshipman to know 
anything,” Captain Carew admitted. 

“Except devilry,” said my Lord Hood, 
‘and French is the same thing. Well, 
Carew, and what does he want to do with 
his French ? ” 

‘“*He wanted shore leave for it, sir. 
Mr. Waring wished to point out that it 
does these French folks good to hear him 
talk French. He shows them what the 
language can be.” 

‘““Mr. Waring,” said my Lord Hood, “ is 
the most impudent dog in the service.” 

*“T’ve observed that you have a kind- 
ness for him, sir,” said Captain Carew. 

My Lord Hood frowned at his flag- 
captain, then permitted himself to chuckle. 
They paced the deck together, watching 
the desultory firing, the infrequent smoke- 
clouds from the hills by Ollioules. 

“Those fellows do so damned little,” said 
my Lord Hood, “that I should like to 
know what they are doing.” 

But there was no immediate need for 
my Lord Hood’s interest. The sans- 
cnlottes were doing nothing. 

Thirty thousand of them were in camp 
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upon the hills with General Cartaux in 
command, and three members of parlia- 
ment to command General Cartaux. It 
is possible that they might have done 
something if any one had known how to 
do it. ‘This Cartaux, he had beena 
painter before he set up as general, and he 
designed himself a most beautiful uniform. 
With that his military genius concluded. 
The military genius of the members 
of parliament seems never to have been 
born ; but one of them had luck. M. 
Salicetti, a Corsican, was known to a 
certain Napoléon Bonaparte, captain of 
artillery, unattached. On a wintry night 
that “thin, sallow, thread-bare figure” 
tramped through the mud into camp. 
All his baggage was on his servant’s back. 
He sought out M, Salicetti. He requested 
acommand in the artillery. It is possible 
that M. Salicetti had a suspicion the 
artillery needed commanding. Certainly 
Corsican had always a human weakness 
for Corsican. M, Salicetti signed a brevet 
of chief of battalion. 

It was Bonaparte’s first command in 
war. His life had begun. 

Armed with his _ brevet, 
presented himself in the 


Bonaparte 


morning to 


General Cartaux. General  Cartaux, 
whose artistic uniform was gold lace 
from chin to heel, sniffed at his new 


threadbare officer. 
inquired. 

“A man who knows his trade,” 
Bonaparte. 

General Cartaux, who had never seen 
the use of that, sniffed again. He arose, 
towering a foot above Bonaparte’s large 
head, and surveyed the brief artilleryman 
with contempt. “It is I who place my 
batteries,” he announced. 

“T imagine the terror of the enemy,” 
said Bonaparte. 

General Cartaux, who had no brain for 
sarcasm, was gratified. ‘“ You may come 
the rounds with me,” he conceded. 

“Tt will be an education, my general,” 
said Bonaparte with enthusiasm. 

In the midst of a dishevelled vineyard 
they came upon two-score guns in wild 
disorder, and the most leisurely of fatigue- 
parties digging an amorphous earthwork. 
General Cartauxextendedan eloquentarm, 
“There, my chief of battalion, Behold 
my main battery. It shall bombard the 
aristocrats of Toulon with red-hot balls.” 

Bonaparte looked from the disorderly 
guns to the distant town. “I think the 


“Who are you?” he 


said 
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balls will be very cold before they get to 
the aristocrats,” said he. 

The magnificent Cartaux rebuked and 
abused him. 

“ Certainly, my general,” said Bona- 
parte; “and the battery would be an 
excellent battery if it were within range 
of the enemy.” 

“ Not within range, sir?” Cartaux cried. 
“ Here you, sergeant. ‘Turn that gun on 
the town and fire! Mark now!” 

The gun was trained, and laid, and 
fired. General Cartaux gazed intent at 
the town ramparts to see his shot work 
ruin. Bonaparte directed his attention 
to things more adjacent—showed him the 
shot ricocheting through olive groves 
and bury itself in a hay-stack. 

“Tn fact, that bullet will be very cold 
before it gets to Toulon,” said Bonaparte. 
General Cartaux had been half a mile too 
sanguine, 

“Some cursed aristocrats have adulter- 
ated the powder,” growled General Cartaux. 

Bonaparte turned away with a shrug. 
General Cartaux, continuing the rounds 
past other remarkable batteries, did not 
again consult him, 

Coming back to Ollioules Bonaparte 
found that his excellent devoted friend 
and servant, Jean Dortan, had already put 
him up a hut. 

“You are a relief to the monotony, 
Jean,” said he. ‘You do something. 
But I fear it will make you unpopular.” 

Jean laughed. ‘“ He does not please 
you then, this general ?” 

“ 7 think the aristocrats have adulterated 
his brains.” 

Jean Dortan grinned sagaciously at 
Bonaparte. “ A da bonne heure,” said he. 

Bonaparte sat himself down on a 
mound of dried turves and there, huddled 
together, elbows on knees, his great chin 
in his hands, he stared out through the 
wintry sunlight to ‘Toulon town and the 
harbour and the English ships... . The 
ships! ‘They were the strategist’s aim. 
Drive the ships away and Toulon was 
left helpless. With the ships went her 
fighting men and her powder and her 
food. Bonaparte turned his keen eyes to 
the south, where the hill of Bregaillon rose 
and the rocky headland of L’Eguillette ran 
out black into the harbour, An English 
redoubt crowned the crest. Who held the 
hills by L’Eguillette held the harbour, 
held ‘Youlon. My Lord Hood had seen 
that ; Bonaparte saw it too. 











“* There is Toulon!’ said he.” 
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Now Bonaparte knew how to deal with 
most men, even members of parliament. 
He went off to M. Salicetti and 
suggested a council of war. M. Salicetti 
had a proper member of  parliament’s 
affection for councils and committees. He 
agreed with enthusiasm. They had not had 
a council for near twenty-four hours. So 
you see them meet in a farmhouse kitchen, 
the members of parliament, Salicetti and 
Gasparin and Barras, presiding over 
General Cartaux and _ his __ officers, 
M. Salicetti made a considerable speech 
upon Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the 
honour of dying for one’s country, and 
Marcus Junius Brutus, which he con- 
cluded appropriately by asking General 
Cartaux to expound his plans. General 
Cartaux, who had been expounding his 
plans once a day for a week or two, was 
naturally rather tired of them. 

“Citizen representatives!” he cried, 
magnificent, “I shall bombard Toulon 
for seven days. Thereafter I shall attack 
it in three columns, I shall take it. I 
shall root it out and water its soil with 
the blood of aristocrats. Delenda est 
Carthago / Cartaux has spoken !” 

The citizen representatives were ap- 
plauding when Bonaparte rose from his 
place and walked to the table, where a 
map was spread out. He put his finger 
on the hills by L’Eguillette. “There is 
Toulon !” said he. 

General Cartaux looked over his 
shoulder. The intelligence of General 
Cartaux perceived that his artillery officer 
said ‘Toulon was where ‘Toulon was not. 
“Tt seems that our Captain Cannon is 
not very good at geography,” said he. 

But the citizen representatives were 
capable of seeing that Bonaparte might 
mean something. It was Barras who 
asked, “What does the artilleryman 
propose ?” 

“Who holds Bregaillon and L’Eguil- 
lette holds Toulon, Citizen representa- 
tives, permit me to build batteries upon 
Bregaillon. I will promise that they shall 
hit something, which ”—a cold grey eye 
pierced General Cartaux—*“ which will be 
a novelty, And I answer for my success 
with my head.” 

“Tt is no great wager,” sneered Cartaux. 

But the citizen representatives, having 
considered Bonaparte’s head, thought 
there might be something in it, and 
proceeded to questions. Whereupon 





Bonaparte overwhelmed them with an 


infinity of detail, which was the more 
impressive since no one understood it. 
The end was that they bade him build 
his batteries. 

“Citizen representatives, I thank you !” 
cried Bonaparte. ‘I am but a poor man 
who loves France, whose trade is to serve 
France. You and the world shall see 
how.” 

That night Bonaparte began to build 
emplacements over against L’Eguillette ; 
and General Cartaux, weaving witticisms 
about Captain Cannon’s cannon, made 
his work as difficult as possible. It was 
unwise of Cartaux, for he nourished 
Bonaparte’s conviction that he was a 
superfluity into an intention of abolishing 
him, 

So suddenly there began to be cause 
for my Lord Hood’s interest in what 
the sansculottes were doing. It was a 
question which engaged the attention of 
another distinguished naval officer—Mr. 
Midshipman Waring. Mr. Waring always 
wanted to know what other people were 
doing. He did not confine his affections 
to sansculottes. That is why you see 
him at the door of a neat house in Toulon 
inquiring for Madame Florian. 

Mr. Waring is admitted to Madame 
Florian’s white drawing - room. He 
marches straight to a mirror and surveys 
himself with bland approval. ‘The mirror 
shows him a slight, lithe lad with a face 
of delicate innocence, all rose pink and 
pearl white, and dark blue eyes not 
innocent at all. Mr. Waring’s admiration 
of himself was interrupted by gay laughter. 

Mr. Waring, quite unabashed, turned 
to bow to Mademoiselie Florian. “I 
think I am rather good to look at,” said 
he. ‘Don’t you ?” 

Mademoiselle Flerian’s eyes were 
directed demurely to the ground. “It 
would be very wrong of me to see any 
of you, monsieur,” said she, “for 
madame my mother is out.” 

Mr. Waring came to her and took her 
hand. She persisted in seeing nothing of 
him. “It could hardly be wrong for you 
to see yourself,” he suggested. 

‘*T should certainly see some one more 
beautiful,” said Mademoiselle Florian. 

“Tf less modest,” said Mr. Waring, and 
led her to the mirror. 

Mademoiselle Florian saw a boy-like 
maiden form crowned by a face of ivory, 
full but fine-wrought, and glossy black 
hair. The red bow of her lips trembled 
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daintily, her golden eyes sparkled back 
at her. Mr. Waring took ground in her 
direction. His innocence appeared in the 
mirror at her side. 

“To see you would be bad manners,” 
said Mademoiselle Florian, and shut her 
eyes. 

“ Politeness,” said Mr. Waring, “is 
all I ask”; and he kissed her. 

Mademoiselle Florian immediately saw 
him. She started out of his arms, wide-eyed, 
blushing delectably, her lips struggling 
with laughter. “But this isn’t polite,” 
Mr. Waring complained. 

“You are the most impudently sur- 
prising person in the world!” cried 
Mademoiselle Florian. 

“'That’s why you like me, Madeleine,” 
Mr. Waring informed her. 

“ Madeleine ?” Mademoiselle Florian 
repeated coldly, and rose to her full 
height, which was a trifle more than 
Mr. Waring’s. “Sir, my name is not 
for you.” 

“No, mine will be for you, Madeleine,” 
Mr. Waring agreed cheerfully. 

“Tf I believed,” said Mademoiselle 
Florian, “I should tremble.” 

“That is what the devil does,” Mr. 
Waring reminded her. “But you're 
quite of this world, dear ”—he possessed 
himself of her hands—“ and, egad, I want 
you in it.” 

‘**T confess, sir, Iam glad you are not 
out of it,” said Mademoiselle Florian. 
“Oh, without you it would be much less 
ridiculous.” 

“Tm glad I know what you like,” 
said Mr. Waring, and drew her against 
him swiftly, and slipping an arm about 
her, held her on his breast an instant, till 
she forced herself away. 

“You are tedious, sir,” 
frowning. 

It is possible that Mr. Waring would 
have continued to be tedious, but General 
Cartaux chose that moment to justify the 
existence of his remarkable batteries by 
firing a salvo. The roar was loud. Mr. 
Waring resigned Mademoiselle Florian to 
walk to the window and see if, contrary 
to custom, anything had happened. He 
looked out over the town and saw no sign 
of shot or shell nor any commotion. He 
turned with a pucker on his angelic white 
brow. 

“Ves, I would give something to know 
what those fellows are doing,” he 
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observed. 
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Mademoiselle Florian presented to him 
her back. 

“You know, they are playing such 
fool’s tricks that they must have some- 
thing to spring on us,” Mr, Waring 
explained. 

Mademoiselle Florian still presented 
her back. She appeared to find Mr, 
Waring’s new conversation more tedious 
than his old. Mr, Waring stuck cheerfully 
to the new. 

* T'll have to go and call on the beggars,” 
he continued. “I must take care of my 
Uncle Sammy.” In so disrespectful a 
way was the gunroom wont to speak of my 
Lord Hood. “Yes, I think Mr. Waring 
must take snuff with the sazsculottes,” 
Mr. Waring concluded with a grin. 

Mademoiselle [lorian turned, stately, 
and from the superior elevation of her 
seventeen years, five feet and six inches, 
looked down upon Mr. Waring’s nineteen 
years, five feet five. “You are so 
childish,” she complained. 

“ Men are,” said Mr. Waring. 
why women like ’em,” 

Mademoiselle —_Florian’s_ _ stateliness 
passed into dimples. ‘Oh, you can’t,” 
she gurgled somewhat obscurely; “ you 
can’t. Oh, but I suppose you do.” 

“T can do most things,” Mr. Waring 
blandly assured her, 

‘“¢ But you can’t possibly think you're a 
man.” 

“T can make you glad that I amn—— 
Mr. Waring proposed to embrace her. 

Mademoiselle Florian retired swiftly. 
“T shall certainly be glad to see you grow 
up,” she confessed, with malicious mirthful 
eyes; “but I doubt if you'll grow up a 
man.” She started forward and swung 
Mr. Waring round to the mirror. ‘ You 
see, you are so like a girl.” 

Mr. Waring’s delicate face of rose pink 
and pearl looked out of the niirror. It 
annoyed Mademoiselle Florian by not 
being annoyed. It even began to smile. 

“You are like a girl, You know you 
are like a girl,” she cried angrily. 

“T’m sure I should be a credit to either 
sex,” said Mr. Waring, and patted his 
curly brown hair. ‘And it is dull to 
belong to the same sex always. Have you 
noticed that, Madeleine? Wouldn’t you 
like to be my husband part of the time ?” 

“Sir,” said Mademoiselle Florian 
through dimples, “you shall be a sister 
to me.” 

“T do everything thoroughly,” said Mr. 
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Waring, and, before she was aware, kissed 
her sisterly:wise on both cheeks and fled. 

In the hall he came upon Marie, the 
maid, .“‘ Marie,” said Mr. Waring, *‘ have 
you a petticoat to sell ?” 

“ Heaven, sir!” Marie gasped. 

“No, Marie. Not heaven: it is not 
for sale. Not heaven, There are doubt- 
less many petticoats there, but I want 
one on earth.” He was preparing, you 
see, to be a thorough sister. 

* * * * * 

The morning was grey over the dark 
vineyards of Bregaillon. Like ants a host 
of men were toiling in the hillside. ‘They 
had energy, those soldiers of revolution. 
Among them, ubiquitous, vigilant, moved 
Bonaparte. His clothes were stained 
with the soil, his livid cheeks bore dark 
furrows beneath the eyes. 

“ Aha,” says General Cartaux, approach- 
ing, ‘our Captain Cannon has a dissipated 
air. Were you sober last night, my 
Captain Cannon ?” 

Bonaparte drew himself up and saluted. 
“My general,” he cried, ‘* I was drunk with 
love of my country.” That was aimed 
at the great heart of the common soldier. 


It hit the white. Enthusiasm mur- 
mured through the earthworks. There 


came a roar, “Long live our Captain 
Cannon !” 

Bonaparte improved the occasion. 
“General!” he cried, “my face is 
weary because I have not slept ; but my 
soul can never be weary, working for 
France.” 

Again he won ardent cries from the 
digging soldiers: ‘“ Our Captain Cannon ! 
Our brave little Captain Cannon !” 

General Cartaux stalked magnificent 
over the sodden banks of earth. ‘‘ Look 
you, my Captain Cannon,” said he, shaking 
a wise head, “I do not approve these 
batteries,” 

“That is a pity, my general,” said 
Bonaparte drily. 

His eyes wandered from Cartaux to a 
half-company beginning a new abutment. 
The angle did not please him. He 
shouted a sharp order and gesticulated 
violently, 

There was a trim slip of a peasant girl 
hawking raisins among the men, She 
dared to laugh at him. Bonaparte’s eyes 
dwelt upon her. He did not approve of 
being laughed at. 

‘ General Cartaux tugged his sleeve. 

Attend to me, Captain Cannon, I do 








not understand your batteries. I do not 
approve them.” 
“That is very logical of you, my 


general.” 

** They are hidden. They are masked, 
They will not be able to fire.” 

‘*Wait and see, my general.” 

“TI say, sir,” said his general, irate, “ I 
say they will not be able to fire. I say 
it. I, Cartaux!” 

Bonaparte’s desire to abolish the General 
Cartaux became ardent. His eyes fell 
again upon that peasant maid, who was 
selling many raisins; she was a pretty 
girl, and giving many smiles. She had 
come close to them. 

“*Now, my Captain Cannon,” Cartaux 
continued in masterful tones, “we will 
have another council about this. You 
will call a halt here, and 

“Hush, my general, hush!” Ronaparte 
laid finger on lip and nodded mysteriously 
towards the girl. ‘She followed you. 
She hangs on your words. I misdoubt 
she is an aristocrat spy.” 

General Cartaux, a famous admirer of 
women, examined her critically. Then, 
magnificently threatening, he strode up 
to her. 

Bonaparte hurried about his business. 
The obstructions of General Cartaux were 
abolished for a while; perhaps—already 
a scheme was conceived in the Corsican 
brain—perhaps for ever. 

By the time General Cartaux arrived 
at the peasant maid her back was turned 
to him; she was entirely interested in 
selling raisins. 

General Cartaux tapped her slim 
shoulder. ‘ Look at me, girl,” said he. 

The girl started round in violent sur- 
prise, showing him a fair, innocent face. 
“Oh, what a pretty soldier!” she cried. 
Then shyly dropped her eyes. “ But I 
ought not to look at you,” she murmured, 
and modest fingers fidgeted with her skirt. 

General Cartaux threw out a complacent 
chest. “And why not, lass?” 

“* Because you prevent me thinking of 
raisins, sir,” said the girl meekly. 

General Cartaux had an enviable ability 
for construing all remarks as_ flattery. 
He smirked. ‘“ Follow me, girl !” said he. 

‘“‘T am sure so fine a gentleman can do 
me no ill,” said the girl, and tripped after 
Cartaux’s strides. 

General Cartaux came into his hut, 
disposed himself in a chair of comfort, 
and beckoned the girl. She came timidly, 
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General Cartaux 


with downcast eyes. 
put a finger under her round, white chin, 
and tilted her face up. 

Dark blue eyes laughed at him. ‘I 


like my face,” she said, 
sir?” 

‘*What is more to the point, my dear,” 
said General Cartaux, “is, do you like 
mine ?” 

“Oh, I would not presume, sir,” the 
girl cried, 

General Cartaux put his resplendent 
arm round her. She twisted away from 
him, skirts flying wide. 

“That is very modest and becoming, 
my dear,” said General Cartaux. ‘ But 
I know you would like to come back to 
it”; and he held out the arm for her. 
He was, as they say, ‘oujours fat. 

The girl considered him with her head 
on one side. 

“Come, child,” quoth 
can see that you like me.” 

“Oh yes, sir, I like you,’ 
readily. 
fathers.” 

Cartaux started up with an oath. He 
was old enough to be very touchy about 
his youthful beauty. “Do not mock at 
me,” he thundered. ‘‘Do not dare to 
play with me, or I will have you hanged 
for a spy.” 

“A spy?” cried the girl in the amaze- 
ment ofinnocence. “I, sir? Oh, heaven, 
I protest Iam only poor Jeanne Poisson 
with raisins to sell. See, such fine raisins.” 
She put her basket under Cartaux’s nose. 
“And you may have one to taste.” 

Cartaux shook his fingerat her. ‘ Look 
you, I suspect you are a spy.” 

“Oh, but I should not know how,” 
cried the girl reproachfully. 

Cartaux took her basket away, caught 
hold of her, and drew her close. ‘‘ Now, 
my dear, let the pretty lips tell the truth. 
Come! ‘There was never a woman who 
would not tell her all for Cartaux’s kisses.” 
He bent over her. She objected with 
full maidenly vigour... . 

“T see that our General Cartaux has 
begun a new siege.” ‘The remark came 
from the doorway. In the doorway stood 
the citizen representative Salicetti. 

Cartaux jumped round. Salicetti 
beckoned him out, Cartaux went in a 
hurry, calling for a sentry to stand by the 
door of his hut. 

The girl, left 


“Don’t you, 


Cartaux, “I 


’ 


said the girl 
“You remind me of my grand- 


alone, sat down in 


Cartaux’s comfortable chair and emitted a 
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hearty oath. Mr. Midshipman Waring 
had that deplorable habit in moments of 
stress. 

In the appearance of Salicetti you have 
to admire Bonaparte’s strategy. ‘The 
citizen representative had come bustling 
about the new batteries, and, after the 
manner of his kind, beset Bonaparte with 
a thousand futile questions. Bonaparte, 
devising a way to get rid of him, saw how 
that way could assist in the abolition 
of General Cartaux, He was always 
economical, M. Bonaparte. 

It had ever been the conviction of 
General Cartaux that the garrison of 
Toulon were likely to make a sally toward 
the east. Bonaparte, who knew well that 
an eastward sally was as likely as a 
midnight sun, told Salicetti mysteriously 
that he had espied through his glass 
strange movements to eastward, and 
suggested that Salicetti should go with 
General Cartoux to the eastern wing and 


reconnoitre. ‘The citizen representative’s 
genius, he pointed out, would inform 
Cartaux’s professional _ skill. —_Salicetti 
purred assent. He would go—certainly 
he would go. ‘Where was General 
Cartaux? General Cartaux, Bonaparte 


replied, was in his hut examining a spy, 
but Bonaparte had no doubt that the 
spy’s examination could wait. After they 
had made reconnaissance it would perhaps 
be well to lay the results before a council. 
The thought of a council, the prospect of 
making a speech, set the citizen repre- 
sentative’s zeal aflame. He commended 
Bonaparte’s sagacity with exuberance and 
hurried off to Cartaux. 

With a curious mecking smile Bonaparte 
turned again to his batteries. He had 
swept the camp bare of men, and the host 
that toiled in the rent hillside throbbed 
with his own passionate energy, Cun- 
ningly masked by the fall of the ground 
from the watchers on the English redoubt 
his serried works grew. ‘The good people 
of ‘Toulon, happily ignorant that there 
was a Napoleon Bonaparte in the world, 
were giving a ball to the English fleet. 

Captain Carew had the honour to 
dance with Mademoiselle Florian. With 
Mademoiselle Florian, a lithe maiden 
form in ungirt robe of silver, Captain 
Carew paced through the ante-rooms. 
Captain Carew had been fencing for 
compliments. 

“Why, sir,” said Mademoiselle Florian, 
amid dimples, “when I make a world 
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it will be all women. But I like the 
officers of your navy well. ‘They are, 
next to women, the most amiable of 
creatures. ‘There are not enough of you, 
though, and some have played us false 
to-night.” 

Captain Carew explained that some 
miserable wretches were on duty. 

“Oh, duty!” Mademoiselle Florian 
shrugged her pleasing shoulders at it. 
“That is the worst of being aman, He 
always has duty. ‘There is a M.—M. 
Waring, I think—my mother wishes to 
see. Is he dutiful, sir?” 

“Waring?” Captain Carew frowned 


officially. ‘‘ Waring is one of my mid- 
shipmen. He has been missing a day 


and a half. Some portentous scrape, the 
young rascal,” 

Mademoiselle Florian dropped Captain 
Carew’s arm and stood very straight and 
still, her golden eyes wide. She re- 
membered suddenly Mr. Waring’s promise 
to take snuff with the sansculottes.... 
It was not a joke then. 

“Missing ? Scrape?” she repeated in 
a low voice. ‘You do not know where 
he is ?” 

“Lord, not I,” said the flag-captain. 

Mademoiselle Florian’s eyes glowed 
like flame. ‘Ah, you do not know!” 
she cried scornfully. “You send him 
alone against that army—a boy like him— 
while all you men are playing. Then 
you sneer because he is taken. Oh, you 
are brave, you are noble, you are manly !” 
She sped away in a whirl of rage. 

Captain Carew, wholly amazed, stared 
after her. “The devil!” he remarked, 
and mopped his face. 

Captain Nelson of the Agamemnon 
passed by. “ What, Carew, taken aback ?” 
quoth he with a smile, 

““Egad, I’ve been reprimanded and 
dismissed my ship,” said Captain Carew. 
“And hang me if I know what for.” 

Mademoiselle Florian had left the ball 
behind. Mademoiselle Florian had 
hurried home. With Mr. Waring in the 
bloody hands of the sanscudottes it was 
necessary to do something at once. I 
know she did not stop to think if she 
loved him, or how—perhaps she did not 
understand love very well, that child of 
Seventeen ; but she yearned to help him 
as a mother yearns for her son. 7: 
fancy her standing before her glass, a 
slim boyish form. She knew well enough 





what a woman must dread in the sans- 
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culotte 


dare. 
* * * * * 





army. But a boy—a boy might 


Althougn there was nothing to see on 
the eastern flank, Cartaux and Salicetti 
had contrived to see something and to 
disagree about it marvellously. Cartaux, 
whose temper was poor, had, in fact, 
become very curt to the citizen repre- 
sentative, and rejected gruffly an invitation 
to discuss the matter further in Salicetti’s 
quarters. “I have other things to do 
than listen to speeches,” he growled, and 
strode off to his own hut. 

Salicetti looked sourly. That wench 
he had,” said he to himself, and sought 
out the other citizen representatives to 
summon a council. 

General Cartaux, who had every in- 
tention of finding his raisin girl more 
amusing than the citizen representatives, 
came to his hut and blithely bade the 
sentry stand a score paces off, and 
plunged in. 

Now the raisin girl—that is to say, 
Mr. Midshipman Waring—had at first 
tried to use her charms upon the sentry, 
failed, and seeing the hopelessness of 
attempting to fight him, gone philosophi- 
cally to sleep in General Cartaux’s chair. 
General Cartaux awoke the maid with a 
kiss. 

““The devil!” she cried, starting up. 
General Cartaux happily had no English. 

General Cartaux laughed and rubbed 
his hands. ‘‘That is the beginning of 
the campaign, my dear,” said he. 

She fled round the table. General 
Cartaux pursued her, caught her, and 
came with her full into the arms of 
Salicetti’s clerk. General Cartaux swore. 
The clerk grinned. 

“The citizen representatives require 
your immediate presence at a council, 
General,” said he. 

General Cartaux consigned him and the 
citizen representatives to perdition, cried, 
“ A bientét, then, my dear,” to the breath- 
less Mr. Waring, snatched up his hat, 
and strode out. He forgot to tell the 
sentry to close on the hut again. 

Which was observed by Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte had every man he could 
muster to work on Bregaillon Hill, and 
the work was going well. Captain 
Cannon, with his fiery energy and his 
theatricalities, had won the heart of the 
sansculottes. They toiled like fiends. 
Bonaparte could spare an hour for the 
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abolition of General Cartaux. As the 
shadows darkened on that December 
afternoon he loitered about the empty 
camp with his huge servant, Jean Dortan. 

To Jean Dortan he confided a high 
and noble purpose. ‘I am minded to 
save a maid, Jean,” said he in the tones 
of the stage. “ ‘That Cartaux, he haled 
away a poor girl to his hut, charging 
her asaspy. Bah! No more spy than 
you. Help me then, Jean!” 

“J will wring his neck,” quoth Jean, 
“if you please.” 

“First we will get the maid away. 
Then I will break M. Cartaux. It will 
be amusing. Ah!” He recoiled with 
Jean into black shadow as Cartaux bustled 
out after the clerk “That sentry! can 
you stun him unseen, Jean?” 

“Bagatelle,” quoth Jean Dortan, and 
slid off noiseless in the gloom. He made 
a circuit; he approached the sentry from 
behind, struck with a knife-hilt upon his 
tempie, caught the man as he swayed, 
and laid him, musket and all, quietly 
down. ‘Then he hurried after Bonaparte 
to Cartaux’s hut. 

Bonaparte had come full upon Mr. 
Waring, who, peering to see where the 
sentry was, had with amazement seen him 
stunned. Bonaparte caught Mr. Waring’s 
feminine arm. ‘Child, you must away,” 
he hissed. ‘Your honour is in dire 
peril.” 

“La, indeed, sir, is it?” says Mr. 
Waring, the innocent maid. 

“ Away, away!” Bonaparte caught up 
a cloak of Cartaux’s and muffled her in 
it. ‘Set her safe beyond the lines, Jean. 
Seek your home, child. God knows what 
hell waits you here.” He hurried one 
way through the empty camp, and Jean 
Dortan whirled Mr, Waring another. 

They went at a speed very harassing 
in skirts. At last, on the lower ground 
far beyond the huts, Jean Dortan gripped 
Mr. Waring’s hand with a “Hie away 
home, lass. God give you ever a friend 
in trouble,” and hurried back. 

Mr. Waring sat down plump to recover 


his breath and laugh. “Phew! And I 
thought I was mad,” said he. ‘ But 
this is God’s own large luck. What a 


sweet girl you must be, Mr. Waring! 
And how do the dear creatures live in 
petticoats?” With which he began to 
struggle out of them and stood up a lad 
again, 

Then, eating raisins, he thought about 
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things. If you suppose him merely 
thankful to be out of trouble you do not 
understand Mr. Midshipman Waring. He 
was consumed with interest in what he 
had seen in the morning, those new vast 
works on Bregaillon Hill. He wanted 
to see more of them. Instead of hurry- 
ing back to the yearning gunroom of 
H.M.S. Victory, Mr. Waring went into a 
haystack and there slept comfortably as 
a mouse. 

The council of war was met in the 
farmhouse kitchen. Salicetti and Cartaux 
were wrangling over the significance of 
what they had not seen when Bonaparte 
stalked in and sat himself down behind 
Salicetti’s ear. ‘The whole council was 
consumed with anxiety to know what the 
English were attempting on the east. 
Bonaparte, who knew well that they could 
do nothing at all, joined sagely in the 
debate. He wished to point out to the 
citizen representatives that there was a 
means of knowing the English plans, 
He had caught a spy that morning and 
handed her to General Cartaux. She—— 

** Ah, General Cartaux’s spy!” Salicetti 
turned upon Cartaux a vicious smile, “I 
know that General Cartaux has examined 
her.” 

Cartaux gave out some oaths and pro- 
tested that she was only a fool of a girl. 

“The chief of the artillery considered 
her a spy. I move that the spy come 
before us,” said Salicetti. 

The prospect of trying a woman was 
attractive to the council. Off went a 
guard to Cartaux’s hut. They returned 
to relate that spy there was none, but only 
a stunned sentry. 

In amazement the council regarded 
General Cartaux, but Salicetti laughed. 
*T am sure she paid for her freedom, my 
general,” said he. 

Cartaux started up, purple of face, to 
demand what he meant. 

“Mean? By the Republic, I mean 
this, that when I find you playing with a 
she-spy for her kisses and that she-spy is 
let escape, I know who has been traitor 
to France.” 

Cartaux roared likea bull. He had not 
let the girl escape. He had left her in 
his hut with a sentry over her. Especially 
and particularly it was to be understood 
that he was in no way a traitor. 

Then Gasparin, who seems to have 
been no knave nor wholly a fool, took the 
word and desired to know why General 


























Cartaux had kept the woman in his hut 
instead of sending her to the provost- 
marshal. 

General Cartaux made an oration dealing 
with Fabius and Scipio Africanus, at 
the close of which Salicetti produced 
his clerk to relate that he had found 
General Cartaux with the woman in his 
arms, and the sentry, restored to anima- 
tion, told that General Cartaux had 
ordered him to stand forty paces off the 
hut. 

It was Barras, the impatient Provengal, 
who broke out: “ Enough! Enough ! 
We are not imbecile, if he is a traitor!” 
and already he was writing the avré¢é that 
suspended Cartaux from his functions and 
“consigned him to the Committee of 
Public Safety at Paris, under good and 
sure escort.” 

The citizen representatives signed and 
sealed, while poor Cartaux bellowed like 
a bull. Bellowing still, he was led out 
under guard, and his own men glared and 
growled at him. ‘They were a little 
hysterical about treachery, the sazs- 
culottes. 

Bonaparte had abolished his general. 
There was no man over him now. He 
would have his will. To him Toulon 
would fall. He knew himself fairly upon 
the path to glory and power. He stood 
in the clean night air looking up at the 
stars, white points of light in a black void. 
He smiled at the universe. In the face 
of heaven he saw himself greater than 
man. 

Through the grey of the morning Mr. 
Waring came creeping round Bregaillon 
Hill. Already the sansculottes were at 
toil. Mr. Waring puckered his innocent 
brow upon the sight. Hidden with 
infinite cunning from the gunners in the 
English redoubt, batteries were terraced 
round the shoulder of the hill. They 
dominated the harbour. And amid them 
stood furnaces to heat the balls red-hot, 
and already the guns were being hauled 
to position. For one moment Mr. Waring 
felt something like fear. The energy that 
had wrought so vastly and so swiftly, the 
brain that had planned the craft of it all, 
held him in amaze. More serious than 


ihe had ever been in his life he went 


stealthily on. He found more batteries, 
and still more batteries. All the hill was 
the masked home of death. He crept 
about in the trenches and behind abut- 
ments, listening to the workers’ talk. 
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He heard his friend General Cartaux 
abused, and chuckled. With peculiar joy 
he learnt that Cartaux was under arrest 
for letting him escape. Once again the 
world amused him, and he went on in 
midshipman’s spirits. ‘Till suddenly a 
voice thrilled through him. “ Wouldn’t 
the English like to know what you are 
doing?” it said, and it gave a queer, 
nervous laugh. ‘I suppose none of them 
dare come and see ?” 

Madeleine Florian! Mr. Waring, peep- 
ing over the earthwork, saw that full, 
fine-wrought face. Madeleine Florian as 
a boy! Mr. Waring was between swearing 
and laughing. 

‘The sansculotte answer came with a 
hoarse chuckle. ‘“ Faith, my brave, we 
eat what English we catch.” 

**’lhey—they are horrible, aren’t they ?” 
(Mr. Waring caught the nervous tremor 
of her voice.) “ And have you caught any 
English, then?” 

“Who are you that talks of English ?” 
came sharply. Mr. Waring saw again 
that little man of the huge, sallow head— 
his saviour. Bonaparte was glowering at 
Mademoiselle Florian, ‘Come you here. 
Who are you?” 

She was glib. She was Jacques Drac, 
a fisherman’s son of La Seyne, who had 
come to see the soldiers at work. It was 
fine to see 

The keen, grey eyes cut through her. 
‘“You have too much to say, Jacques 
Drac. You-——” 

Mr. Waring dropped over the earth- 
work. He tapped Bonaparte’s arm. 
** Concerning that stunned sentry,” said he. 

Bonaparte’s sallow face darkened. 
He started round upon Mr. Waring, his 
eyes like sparks of lightning. ‘‘ Who are 
you, rascal?” he growled. 

Mr. Waring grinned amiably. 
you guess ?” said he. 
that stunned sentry 

Bonaparte gripped his arm (Mr. Waring 
bore the mark a week) and hurried him 
off, while he looked back, and smiling at 
Mademoiselle Florian, nodded her to 
follow. So the three drew away from the 
workers. 

‘What is it you want ?” growled Bona- 
parte. 

“T only want to say good-bye,” said 
Mr. Waring, jerked himself free, took 
Mademoiselle Florian’s arm, and marched 
off. 

Bonaparte stared after them, biting his 
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lip. Then a queer, cruel smile came in 
his eyes, and he ran back. He called a 
sergeant, pointed out the two speeding 
down hill, and bade him take a firing 
party. 

Not for the last time the vengeful 
Corsican blood brought him trouble. 
The English redoubt, which could see 
nothing, heard the crackle of musketry 
and fired upon the sound. A storm of 
shell came dropping down upon Bona- 
parte’s cunning works, and flashed and 
thundered its mission of death, Here 
the loose earth slid roaring like an ava- 
lanche and buried yelling wretches alive, 
and there they lay mangled in their blood. 
The grey light was rent with lurid flame, 
and dimmed in bitter, dark smoke. Mad 
tumult possessed the sansculottes. They 
ran hither and thither like frightened, 
furious beasts, and still the storm of shell 
beat down, 

Bonaparte broke through the panic. 
All had gone far other than he meant. 
He was taken unawares and unready. 
But the unforeseen ever found him at his 
greatest. Through the frenzied, yelling 
throng he broke to the battery nearest 
the redoubt. His sharp voice cut across 
the din. In a moment he had men 
tearing frantically to bring guns to the 
empty emplacements. He gave the 
range. He answered fire with fire. And 
the while through the mad hurry, through 
the turmoil of slaughter, he sent curt 
orders that set his men to work again 
all round the hill. He was absolute now 
by right divine. The new plan for the 
new need had been made on the instant. 
He would hold the redoubt’s fire with 
his one battery, and all day long his men 
should toil at the rest till, with the night, 
in the dark, he was ready to whelm the 
‘nglish fleet in a sudden vast tempest 
of red-hot shot. 

But the English, having after long days 
found something to fire at, fired mightily. 
The one battery was soon a reeking, 
ghastly mound of dead. New gunners 
shrank from that siege perilous. 

Then Bonaparte sprang upon the breast- 
work, flaunting his life in the storm. “ Do 
you shrink, then?” he cried. “ Nay, vie for 
the honour! Come, my children, come. 
This is the Battery of the Men without 
Fear.” And at that, with a roaring round 
of cheers for their Captain Cannon, the 
gunners surged forward, and fought for 
the chance of death. 
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Bonaparte sat himself calmly down by 
an abutment, and called for pen and ink 
and paper and sandbox, and a sergeant 
that could write, and in the mist of that 
thunderous slaughter began to dictate a 
missive to Salicetti. The sergeant wrote 
leaning on the breastwork. A shell from 
the redoubt plunged into the earth hard 
by, and bursting, hurled the sergeant 
prone, and smothered him and Bonaparte 
with dust. The sergeant rose again with 


a laugh, and shook the dust from the 
It had dried the ink. 
‘We shall spare 


letter. 

“Good,” says he. 
our sand.” 

Bonaparte smiled at 
name, sergeant ?” 

Junot, sir.” 

“T shall remember it. And you shall 
not forget me. Come, my children, come! 
More men for the Battery of the Men 
without Fear.” 

“Captain Cannon! Our Captain Can- 
non!” New gunners dragged the dead 
away to make room for themselves to 
die. 

So the Battery of the Men without Fear 
held the redoubt’s fire, and away beyond 
in the cunningly masked galleries and 
terraces of the hill the sazscudottes toiled 
fiercely to make ready for the bombard- 
ment that should surprise and sink the 
English fleet. So, prodigal of the lives of 
men, Bonaparte matured his plan. 

But with that plan Mr. Midshipman 
Waring was also concerned. You left 
him speeding down the hill with Made- 
moiselle Florian—neither was beautified 
by petticoats—while musket-balls whinged 
about their ears. Mr, Waring, who had 
studied the hill with some care, made for 
a spot where the gentle full-bosomed 
slope of it changed suddenly to a sharp 
descent. Down that steep place Made- 
moiselle Florian and he went without 
dignity, while the bullets thudded into 
the ground above. They were out of 
sight and range a moment. Then the 
howitzers of the redoubt began to roar, 
and the sanscudottes had no more leisure 
to think of Mr. Waring. 

Mr. Waring caught 
Florian’s arm, and with heavy steps 
checked the pace to a walk. Then, 
“Madeleine, my dear,” says he, and 
between the roar of the shells his voice 
came strained and unsteady, ‘“ Oh, Made- 
leine, my dear, my darling !” 

Madeleine Florian gave a queer high- 


him. ‘ Your 


Mademoiselle 
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Mr. Waring, supernaturally grave, brought 
her through the crowd and home. 

Then, leaving her with a_ horrified 
mother, he hurried to his ship. My Lord 
Hood was in the stern walk with his flag- 


pitched laugh. “ Don’t, oh, please don’t!” 
she cried. ‘ Joke to me.” 

‘They were near Toulon town before 
she stopped suddenly, and half turned to 
him, and smiling like a spring morning, 





‘“‘Mr. Waring was with Mademoiselle Florian behind a carronade when the 
marine found him.” 





caught his hand. ‘“ You always under- 
stand,” she whispered. ‘You do just, 
just right. And now do not talk any 
more at all.” 

There was a crowd of the good folks 
of Toulon watching the battle of the guns, 
gaily as though it were a show of fire- 
works, With Madeleine’s hand in his, 









captain. Mr. Waring approached from 
behind. ‘‘Come on board, sir,” said he. 
The two jumped. 
“The devil!” cried my Lord Hood, 
‘No, sir,” said Mr. Waring. “ He is 
with the sansculottes” ; and he told his 
tale, told of Bonaparte and those vast 
hidden batteries. 
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My Lord Hood began to bite his left 
thumb; then he bit his left forefinger as 
well. And so he began to mumble 
dictation to Captain Carew—the first 
English admiral who played a hand with 
Bonaparte. 

‘The flagship wreathed herself in strings 
of bunting. The signalmen of the fleet 
began to be very busy. Boatswains’ pipes 
twittered on every forecastle. It was 
“hands to the capstan.” Anchors came 
apeak. Under light sail the English 
fleet drew out of the inner harbour. 
My Lord Hood was not to be surprised 
that day; but Toulon town watched him 
go with amazed and fearful eyes. 

The fleet was hardly clear of L’Eguillette 
when, aboard the Agamemnon, “Signal from 
the flag, sir,” says the signal midshipman 
to Captain Nelson. Captain Nelson had 
seen it. He was smiling and rubbing 
his lean hands. The Agamemnon went 
about, and running close in shore, fired 
her broadside up at Bregaillon Hill, and, 
neatly handled, went about again and 
gave another broadside to those hidden 
batteries. It was too much for the sazs- 
culottes. Every gun in position let drive 
at the daring ship. The whole hillside 
flamed and was lost in smoke. With her 
foresail in tatters, with her mizzen-top- 
mast lopping like a broken wing, Captain 
Nelson brought the Agamemnon out of 
range. 

There was no doubt now. 
to go. But my Lord Hood was not ina 
hurry. He paced the quarter-deck chew- 
ing his thumb and mumbling signals. A 
whole flotilla of cutters dropped down to 
the water. Captain Sidney Smith came 
to the flagship, spoke for three minutes 
with his admiral, saluted extravagantly 
(that was his way), and went over the side 
and led the flotilla shoreward, Captain 
Sidney Smith was to seize all shipping, 
embark all the good folk of Toulon who 
had no mind to become sanscudottes, blow 
up the arsenal. Then my Lord Hood 
mumbled more orders, and the Victory 
led the line back into the inner harbour 
and joined battle with the hill of Bregaillon. 
Sea and grey sky flamed to the flame of the 
guns, and the air beat in waves of thunder. 

Bonaparte was disappointed. That fleet 
had weighed anchor too soon. Not now 
could it be caught helpless and fired and 
sunk; but it could be driven away— 
Toulon could still be taken. Over the 
quaking earth of the hillside Bonaparte 


It was time 
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moved, spreading through all the army 
that fierce, indomitable energy that surged 
in his own soul. It was his hour, He 
breathed force into men like a god, and 
with strength hardly human the sans- 
culottes toiled to do his will. ‘They had 
every battery armed, they served the guns 
at wondrous speed, they offered them- 
selves eager to death so Captain Cannon’s 
will were done. And never man saw such 
a tempest of fire. 

Against the redoubt on L’Eguillctte 
Bonaparte led a storming party, and 
though its guns blasted whole files of 
men away, through the embrasures broke 
the sansculottes and drove out the 
English at push of bayonet. Captain 
Cannon led. ‘Then he turned the guns 
of L’Eguillette on the English fleet too, 
and beat it farther away. ‘‘ My children, 


children of fire,” cried Bonaparte, clear 
amid the roar, “glory is ours and the 
To-morrow we sleep 


praise of France. 
in Toulon.” 

And the tempest grew and grew, and 
the sansculottes heated their shot red, 
and ever and again an English ship was 
rent in flame. But they kept the flames 
down, and, hovering all but cut of range, 
fired back as best they might, while 
behind their guardian line a stream of 
craft bore the good folk of ‘Toulon away 
to the safety of the roadstead. And night 
fell, and tireless still the sansculottes kept 
up their fire, and tireless the English 
seamen answered. A mountain of lurid 
flame stood against the sky, and ships 
that flamed from forecastle to stern 
moved on the black water. ‘Then from 
the quay, from the arsenal of ‘Toulon, 
belched a volcano of fire, and over town 
and hill and harbour came the glaring 
light of ruin. Through that grim glory 
the English fleet moved stately to the 
calm gloom of the sea. England had 
done her best. Bonaparte had won the 
first game. 

And that is how Captain Cannon took 
Toulon. But I give some of the glory to 
his midshipman. And I like to remember 
how one night, as the fleet was beating 
down the Spanish coast, laden with 
French exiles from France, my Lord 
Hood passed the word for Mr. Waring. 
Mr. Waring was with Mademoiselle 
Florian behind a carronade when _ the 
marine found him. “ Tell the admiral,” 
said he, “that Mr. Waring is at his 
devotions,” 
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Microphotographs of the Moissan diamonds (magnified). 


IN THE CHEMISTS 


LABORATORY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPERIMENTS OF M. HENRI MOISSAN, 


THE 


RECIPIENT OF THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


BY FREDERIC 


ITH that scrupulous care which 
W is one of the essentials of 
your true scientific investigator, 
preliminary preparations had one by one 
been completed by 
the great scientist’s 
assistant ; the white 





fire-clay cover of the 
electric furnace had 
been replaced in 
position; and the 
carbon electrodes— 
as thick as a man’s 
wrist—had been ap- 
proached through the 
openings which lead 
to the spot where 
the crucible and its 
contents had been 
placed—that central 
spot of fiercest heat, 
The moment had at 
last arrived when the 
experiment was to 
begin. A switch was 
turned, a current of 
three hundred and 
fifty amperes 
traversed the serpen- 
tine conductors, and 
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the furnace, suddenly 
bursting into vivid 


bluish flames, broke 
i spluttering, 
hesitating song that made our eardrums 
‘“Rapprochez les électrodes !” 


into a 


tingle, 








M. Henri Moissan, 


LEES. 


ordered M. Moissan, above the din; 


whereupon there was a change both in 
the colour of the flame and the sound of 
its song. 


became an_ intense, 
dazzling white; the 
other a high-pitched, 
harmonious hum 
We protected our 
eyes from the glare 
by means of small 
panes of clarct- 
coloured glass, and 
thus, immobile, 
awaited the second 
operation in_ the 
process of making 
synthetic diamonds, 

For fully five 
minutes did we stand 
in enforced silence, 
listening to the song 
of the electric are. 
Every moment the 
heat had risen higher 
and higher, until it 
now stood at between 


The one 


3,000 and 3,500° 
Cent. I asked my- 
self if it had not 


actually attained the 
latter temperature— 
that which would 
mark the turning- 
point in the experi- 
ment—and, as though in answer to 
my silent interrogation, heard Professor 
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Moissan give a sharp order. ‘The 
electrodes were drawn back to their 
normal position, glowing at a white heat ; 
the cover was deftly removed from the 
furnace; and from its heart, whence 
rose a column cf flame, his assistant, 
armed with a pair of long-handled pincers, 
plucked the crucible and, with a down- 
ward sweep of his arm, plunged it into a 
circular glass tank, three parts filled with 
water, For several seconds it blazed 
there fiercely, throwing the water into a 
state of violent ebullition; then rapidly 
cooled ; and finally assumed its ordinary 
appearance. And as we watched it 
change in colour—from white to red, 
and from red to black—there was not 
one of us but asked himself if science had 
not once more succeeded in copying the 
methods of nature. 

The electric furnace used by M, 
Moissan for making diamonds stands in 
an open-air laboratory in the basement of 
the Laboratoire de Chimie Générale, at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris. It was invented 
by him some ten years ago, and, being 
the first electric furnace in which calorific 
action was alone utilised, it constitutes 
one of his titles to celebrity—that 
celebrity which has won for him the 
Nobel Prize for Chemical Science for 
1906. I say one of his titles advisedly, 
because there are few scientists anywhere 
who have done so much, and in so many 
directions, to advance science as he has, 
Yet he is one of the youngest of French 
savants, being not quite fifty-four years of 


age. He began his studies, curiously 
enough, not at the Sorbonne, but at 


the Museum of Natural History, in the 
laboratory of M. Dehérain, and the 
subject to which he devoted his attention 
for many years, before finally taking up 
that of mineralogical chemistry, was 
vegetable physiology. In all his re- 
searches he has proved himself to be an 
extremely enterprising and skilful ex- 
perimenter. ‘The first problem which he 
set about solving was that of the isolation 
of fluor, and the manner in which he 
succeeded forms, as has well been said, 
“une véritable histoire des deéfaites 
chimiques.” Passing to other and no 
less abstruse subjects, he entered on a 
minute analytical study of various speci- 
mens of boron, coming from a number 
of sources, with the result that he proved 
that this product, which was considered 
to be a simple body, is in reality a very 
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complex one. It was whilst making 
these researches that he gave much 
thought to the invention of his electric 
furnace and the problem closely connected 
with it: the synthesis of diamonds, about 
which I shall have more to say anon. 
Then came his work in connection with 
the preparation of pure calcium, which 
enabled him to obtain colourless carburet 
of calcium, crystallised hydruret of 
calcium, and_ crystallised nitride of 
calcium ; his studies on the subject of 
ammonium metals and the properties of 
liquefied ammoniac gas ; and finally those 
on the new gaseous fluorides of sulphur, 
which he undertook in collaboration with 
Professor P, Lebeau. 

As regards Professor Moissan’s epoch- 
making experiments on the synthesis of 
diamonds, every one now knows, as he 
reminded me when explaining the work- 
ing of his furnace, that these precious 
stones are merely a variety of carbon, and 
are allied to such diverse substances as 
charcoal, sugar-carbon, graphite, and lamp- 
black. Lavoisier largely contributed to 
our knowledge on that score ; Smithson 
Tennant in 1797 advanced it a little 
further; and Dumas and Stas in 1840 
made another step forward, by proving 
that the diamond is carbon in its purest 
form. But if the true nature of the 
mineral was at last known, the method 
of its formation remained a _ mystery. 
Scientists in all parts of the world at once 
set to work to solve it, and framed, in 
consequence, the most contradictory 
theories—some of them extremely curiops, 
Brewster and Goppert believed that the 
diamond was a_ vegetable — secretion, 
analogous to a gum. De Chancourtois 
held that it was formed by carburetted 
emanations, in the same manner that 
sulphur can be formed by sulphuretted 
emanations ; nay, he went even further, 
and contended that black diamonds might 
exist in the black mud which collects 
around the junctures of gas-pipes ! Other 
scientists grouped themselves around the 
hypothesis that crystallised carbon resulted 
from high temperatures, or excessive 
pressure. Daubrée called attention to 
the analogy existing between the presence 
of diamonds in meteorites, which had 
been proved by Professor Moissan, and 
their existence in the Cape mines, the 
soil of which is of an eruptive nature. He 
concluded that these precious stones must 
exist in the profundities of the earth, 
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where there was both excessive temperature 
and enormous pressure. Werth likewise 
agreed with this view, ahd was publishing 
the results of his observations at the very 
moment that Professor Moissan confirmed 
them by actual experiments in _ his 
laboratory at the Sorbonne. 

Many previous attempts had been 
made to manufacture diamonds, and 
claims to success had been made ever 
since 1828. A Scotch scientist, J. B. Han- 
nay, came nearest to the desired goal in 
1880, when he decomposed essence of 
paraffin, or Dippel’s oil, with an addition 
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Convinced that tremendous pressure 
was a sine gud non in the formation of 
diamonds, he decided to utilise, in con- 
junction with the great heat of the electric 
furnace, the property that cast-iron has of 
increasing its volume at the moment of its 
solidification. Silver saturated with carbon 
possesses the same power, so he determined 
to’ try that metal also. ‘The experiment 
he forthwith performed was identical with 
that which I had just been privileged to 
witness ; consequently, I am able to de- 
scribe it in all its details, Into a carbon 
crucible is placed 200 grammes of Swedish 

















Preparing the electric furnace when making diamonds at the Sorbonne. 


of 10° Cent. of essence, by heated 
lithium. Professor Moissan attempted to 
reproduce his experiments, but failed 
through being unable to close the tubes— 
prepared according to Hannay’s indica- 
tions—without the contents escaping. A 
year later, Marsden succeeded in _pro- 
ducing black diamonds by heating silver, 
or an alloy of silver and platinum, with 
Sugar charcoal. Repeating the experi- 
ments, Professor Moissan was this time 
successful, but it was always black 
diamonds that he made, never transparent 
ones. The solution of the great problem 
was, however, near at hand. 


iron, and a sufficient quantity of sugar 
charcoal to cover it. The crucible is 
then placed in the centre of the furnace ; 
the cover is replaced ; the electrodes are 
approached, and a current with an electro- 
motive force of about fifty volts is turned 
on. The furnace is heated to a tempera- 
ture of 3,500° Cent. (6,332° Fahr.) for 
three to six minutes. At a given moment 
the current is cut off, the cover is removed, 
and the crucible is plunged into a tank 
of water, where its contents undergo that 
high pressure which the scientist has 
discovered is indispensable. To remove 
the diamonds—naturally small ones—from 
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the refuse matter which surrounds them, 
the metallic residue has then to be 
subjected to a series of chemical opera- 
tions, the duration of which extends over 
a period of about a fortnight. It is first 
of all attacked by boiling hydrochloric 
acid, until the acid no longer furnishes a 
reaction of salts of iron. What remains 
consists of a small quantity of graphite, 
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chloric acid, then, alternately, with boiling 
sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric acid, 
‘The residue is then placed in suphuric 
acid which has been brought to a tempera- 
ture of 200° Cent., and into which has 
been thrown, in small quantities, pulverised 
nitrate of potassium, By this means all 
the amorphous carbon is destroyed. On 
examining what remains under the 

microscope, it is 











generally found to 
contain but a 
minute quantity 
of graphite, which 
can be easily 
removed by trans- 
formation into an 
oxide, Hydro- 
fluoric acid and 
boiling sulphuric 
acid are again 
brought into use, 
after which the 
residue is treated 
with iodide of 
methylene with a 
density of 3°4. 
The light portions 
will be found to 
rise to the surface 
of the liquid, and 


can easily be 
eliminated; cer- 
tain black frag- 


ments remain in 
suspension ; whilst 
small transparent 
diamonds fall to 
the bottom of the 
recipient. The 
black fragments 
are also diamonds, 
exactly similar to 
the natural variety 
known as_ carbo- 
nado. 








Plunging the crucible into water to crystallise the sugar charcoal, 


when the cooling operation has been 
performed with rapidity, of a chestnut- 
coloured carbon in very thin strips, which 
appear to have undergone enormous 
pressure—carbon similar to a variety 


found in the Canon Diablo meteorite, a 
portion of which was analysed by Pro- 
fessor Moissan—and, finally, of a small 
quantity of dense carbon, which is isolated 
in the following manner. 
treated 


It is first of all 


several times with nitro-hydro- 





During his most 
recent researches, 
Professor Moissan has slightly modified 
that part of the experiment in which the 
furnace is brought into play. By using a 
soft iron cylinder filled with compressed 
sugar charcoal and sulphide of iron, and 
closed with a screw cap, instead of a 
crucible, he has obtained much better 
results than he did under the old system. 
Before cooling the cylinder in water it is 
plunged into liquid cast-iron. The 
diamonds prepared under these new con- 











ditions consist of regular octahedrons with 
curved edges, cubes, confused crystallised 
fragments, crystals which are capable of 
being broken lengthways, and other forms 
found in a state of nature. Indeed, the 
resemblance between these synthetic 
diamonds and those which are made by 
natural processesis identical. Forinstance, 
natural diamonds sometimes possess 
cavities and inclu- 
sions, parallel 
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these lines, is that they are not of large 
size. ‘The largest he has yet obtained 
measures 0'7 mm. But everything must 
have a beginning, and there is no telling, 
in these days of advanced science, when 
we may not see the manufacture of precious 
stones weighing several carats. Are not 
rubies of quite a fair size made to-day 
in the chemist’s laboratory ? Yet it is 





striae,and triangu- 
lar impressions, 
So also do those 
made by Professor 
Moissan. More- 
over, he has con- 
clusively proved 
that his stones are 
genuine diamonds 
by obtaining from 
their combustion, 
on three different 
occasions, that 
proportion of 
carbonic acid 
which corresponds 
to pure carbon. 
‘heconclusions 
to which Professor 
Moissan has been 
brought by his 
experiments are 
these: “Carbon, 
under pressure, 
can,” he says, “ be 
made to liquefy. 
Tt becomes trans- 
parent, its density 
increases, and it 
can then be solidi- 
fied, either in the 
form of crystals, 
or in a roundish 
amorphous form. 














An impurity, the 
trace of a cubical 
body, may easily bring about a regular crys- 
tallisation, or a confused mass of irregular 
crystals, If the pressure is a little less, 
the diamonds are contaminated with 
particles of carbon. And if still less, 
the result is black diamonds, more or 
less imperfectly crystallised.” 

The only objection that can be made to 
the Moissan diamonds, a number of 
microphotographs of which accompany 
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The electric furnace at work with the temperature at 3500° Centigrade. 


only afew years ago that the first micro- 
scopic ruby was produced. Compare, 
too, the size of the quartz crystals found 
in nature with those synthetic crystals 
which have been made by Daubrée, 
and you will agree with me in saying 
that one must not expect, at the outset 
of such experiments as those of Professor 
Moissan, to produce diamonds of any 
great magnitude. 
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. SPRING. 


“Jean Baptiste looked wistfully at the sea-gulls. ‘1! wish | were a sea-gull,’ he said.” 
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i Spring Jean Baptiste often teased Ninon. He 
4 ‘ pulled her moustaches and fastened up 
i EAN-BAPTISTE and Nanette sat her ears, and tried to teach her tricks she 
‘ upon the rocks and looked out to did not care to learn. But having young 
# sea. ‘They lived in a neighbour- children of her own, Ninon quite under- 
3 hood where the sea. played a part — stood that it was only youth that was the 


in every one’s life, whether for good or 
evil. ‘here were many who looked out 
across the tossing waste of waters, and 
remembered that their loved ones lay 
there waiting, as they waited, till the sea 
shall give up her dead. Again there were 
many, but these were young, who looked 
out to sea with a strange hope in their 
hearts, fancying for themselves argosies 
laden with treasure bearing towards land, 
or vessels steered by enchanted princes, 
ready to carry off humble maidens to 
happy islands in the west. And _ lastly, 
there were many there who sailed out to 
sea for their daily bread, which they 
gained by fishing. Amongst these had 
been Jean Baptiste’s and Nanette’s 
fathers, who had been in partnership 
until the day of their death, when they 
had been drowned in a storm that swept 
the coast of Brittany one November years 
and years ago. 

Nanette’s mother had been dead for 
two years before her husband was drowned, 
and Jean Baptiste’s mother had disap- 
peared, and nothing good been heard of 
her for many years, so the two children 
were made welcome in the little farm 
where Nanette’s grandparents lived. 

Nanette was plump and good-humoured, 
but Jean Baptiste was thin and wild-eyed. 
They had no one in charge of them but 
Ninon, the black poodle, who, being a 
responsible and matronly dog, was quite 
capable of acting for Grand’mére Garbois, 
who was too busy to walk by the sea. 
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matter with Jean Baptiste ; so she looked 
at him with kind brown eyes, and gave 
him her paw, which was the only trick 
she could ever remember. 

Jean Baptiste looked wistfully at the 
seagulls. “I wish I were a seagull,” he 
said, “and then I would fly to England 
or to America, and see what the people 
are doing thele. As for me, I weary for 
the great world. Some day I shall walk 
to Paris, Nanette, and make my fortune.” 

Nanette’s placid face became troubled. 
“ Alas! Jean Baptiste. We cannot go to 
Paris, for think how lonely we should be 
without Grand’mére and Grand-peére, and 
dear Ninon, and Jeanne and Pierre, and 
the cows and horses, and the good pig 
Antoinette. Besides, we should not 
know the way to church, and—and, oh! 
dear Jean Baptiste, do not let us think of 
Paris.” 

The little boy laughed. 
go alone, Nanette.” 

Nanette’s mouth widened, and turned 
down at the corners. Then she put her 
fists in her eyes, and sobbed bitterly, till 
Ninon came bustling forward to lick her 
hands and face, and try all manner of 
maternal consolations. 

Jean Baptiste embraced them both. 
“Do not cry,” he said kindly. ‘I would 
never leave you, Nanette. I will stay 
here with you and Ninon. Come, then, 
I will play a tune on my pipe; it is all my 
own. Look at the seagulls. ‘They hear 
it, and like it. It is my tune; it came 


** But I might 
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into my head at Mass, and I’ve been 
whistling it ever since. But I will give it 
to you, and it shall be your tune if you 
dry your eyes.” 

Nanette was immediately consoled. 
Her face was like that of a pretty little 
calf, it was so innocent and trustful ; and 
like a calf, quite small things contented 
her. She was happy now, enjoying the 
spring sunshine, and the thought of the 
coming Easter festival, when she would 
have a new petticoat and go so happily 
to church with Jean Baptiste. 

The music that the boy played on his 
pipe was wild and sweet, like the bird 
songs in the bosky places about the 
farm. He was so much absorbed in it that 
he did not notice M. le Curé Pasceau, 
who had come quietly behind them. 

“Well done, my child,” said the priest, 
“that is Easter music indeed. 

“But no, father,” said Jean Baptiste. 
“Tt is a serenade for Nanette.” 

‘““A serenade? Why, then, has the 
little Nanette been crying ?” 

Jean Baptiste blushed. “ Because, 
M. le Curé, I was talking of going to 
Paris.” 


“To Paris? And what would you do 


in Paris, dear child?” 

“TI would see the world, father.” 

The old priest smiled at the children ; 
then he patted Ninon’s shaven back till 
she stamped her hind paws with sheer 
exhilaration under the vigorous caress 

“The world, the world!” he said’: “ it 


has great allurements, this world. I, too, 
have sought it in Paris and London and 
Rome, and see now, having met it, I ask 
no better than to live and die in Saint 
Quen-des-Prés. Go to Paris, little Jean 
Baptiste, and dance and hob-nob with 
the world: you will win for your guerdon 
a rare heartache and loneliness, and your 
ears and your very soul will be hungering 
for the thud of the waves on the rocks 
and the scream of the seagulls. Then 
you will say adieu to the world and 
come, home to seek happiness. And 
here in Saint Ouen we shall be just as we 
have been this generation or more. And 
Nanette and Ninon and your old Curé 
will be waiting to welcome you.” 

M. Pasceau put his hand on Jean 
Baptiste’s shoulder; but the boy was 
inclined to be sulky, for he feared the 
priest might be laughing at him. He 
picked up a stone to throw it at a seagull, 
but the Curé knocked it out of his hand. 
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“Never shall one of my _ parishioners 
throw stones at another,” he said. “ What ! 
Do you not know that the seagulls are my 
parishioners ? But they are, just as the 
sheep and goats and cattle are. And 
there must be love and kindness for all 
this blessed Easter-time, when the world 
is young. So wear your spring-time 
faces, my children, when you come to 
Mass to-morrow, and love each 
truly.” 

Both children smiled at the old man as 
he stood looking down at them. ‘They 
loved him just as they loved Grand-pére 
and Grand’mére Garbois and the good 
Ninon. ‘Then he blessed them and went 
away, and they saw his shabby black 
figure disappearing into the sunshine over 
the sand-dunes, 


other 


Summer, 


Nanette stood at the gate looking down 
the road. Over her head the laburnums 
hung in a shower of gold—/uze dor most 
truly. 

In front of Nanette sat Ninon, also 
looking down the road. ‘Though Nanette 
was now a young girl, Ninon was an old 
poodle. She had lost her slim figure and 
tripping gait, and become a little bulky 
and ponderous; also she was grey about 
the muzzle. For Ninon was an ancestress 
by this time; all the poodles round Saint 
Quen-des-Prés could call her granddam, 
so her old age was full of honour. 

Ninon did not forget that Jean Baptiste, 
her beloved Jean Baptiste, had gone 
away ; gone so far that no poodle could 
follov him on foot. He had gone to 
Paris with Frangois Ribot. Sometimes 
he wrote letters and told them all about 
the fine folk in Paris, and the money 
that was to be made. Grand-pére Garbois 
read those letters to every one who came 
to the farm. “He is a fine fellow, our 
Jean Baptiste,” he would say, but yet he 
looked more proud than happy. Grand- 
pere Garbois believed that the devil 
lived in Paris, and he feared that young 
Jean Baptiste might meet him. It was 
Nanette who gave Ninon the letters to 
smell, and told her news of their dear 
friend. So the poodle sat looking down 
the road hoping that he might come. 

Then the Angelus rang out from the 
church, and from the convent tower of 
Notre Dame de Bon Sécours. And 
Nanette paused in her knitting for one 














second, and bent her head in prayer. 
For like the simple folk of this neighbour- 
hood her life was spent so near the spiritual 
world that acts of devotion were no more 
forgotten than the little courtesies and 
caresses of home life. 

Presently the labourers came home 
down the dusty road ; and they greeted 
Nanette as they passed ; but one paused 
to talk to her. It was Gaston Ribot, good 
Gaston whom everybody praised. Ninon 
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“Ah! Jean Baptiste,” she said, “ how 
you startled me!” 

“Did 1? No, I’m not going in yet. 
Come to the sea, we have time. Who 
was talking to you at the gate, Nanette ?” 

“Tt was Gaston Ribot.” 

“Gaston! He is a mule.” 

Nanette shook her head. ‘He is 
a good fellow that Gaston. Grand-pére 
likes him well.” 

Jean Baptiste frowned, but he said no 


























‘Jean Baptiste frowned, but he said no more till they reached the sea.” 


liked him ; but then she loved wild, reck- 
less Jean Baptiste. 

And presently she saw a figure coming 
through the low, golden light, and she 
Sprang up and rushed to meet him, and 
bounded and curveted round his legs, 
and brought him in triumph to Nanette, 
who seemed not to see him. 

Nanette made a beautiful picture as 
she stood knitting under the laburnum. 
She was so neat and clean in her white 
starched cap, and her face reminded one 
so much of an Alderney calf. 


more till they reached the sea. ‘‘ M. le 
Curé is right,” he said, ‘ one’s heart aches 
for the sea, and for home, Nanette, and 
home is you.” 

Nanette blushed and hid her face against 
Ninon’s curly shoulders. ‘‘I daresay,” 
she said, “there are pretty girls in Paris, 
and that you never think of me.” 

** No, you are wrong,” he said gravely ; 
“they amuse me well, but I do not love 
them. ‘They are like pictures in a window, 
one looks and smiles and forgets. But 
you are like a holy picture over one’s bed, 
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one looks and loves. However, no doubt 
you love this mule, Gaston,” 

Nanette looked out to sea. “I like 
him very well,” she said, ‘‘he is so good 
and kind, and he does not go away ; but 
—but you are different, Jean Baptiste.” 

Then Jean Baptiste, the bold and the 
forward, took Nanette in his arms and 
kissed her many times, and he kissed 
Ninon too, and pulled her moustaches for 
old-time’s sake. ‘Then they all walked 
home in the golden evening. But at the 
gate Jean Baptiste paused and spoke. 
“See now, Nanette, after supper I will talk 
to the old people about my affairs. We 
must be patient, my little one, and wait 
for many years. But, courage! we are 
young. I have begun well. Look at 
these silver earrings I have brought you. 
They will remind you of me when I go 
away.” 

Nanette took the earrings joyfully, and 
they went into the farm together. 

There was a very cheerful supper that 
evening in the old farm kitchen. Grand’- 


mere and Grand-pére Garbois, who were 
just like two very old apples, sat with 
suspended spoons gazing at Jean Baptiste 


whilst he talked about Paris. It was all 
so wonderful and exciting, but still they 
did not quite approve. Pére Garbois 
could not but think that M. le Diable had 
some share in the gay doings of that great 
city. ‘They were sorry that Jean Baptiste 
had left his cabinet-making and carving 
and got work at the theatre. No one in 
Saint QOuen-des-Prés had ever worked 
in the theatre, or had relations who had 
done so. 

At one side of Jean Baptiste sat Ninon, 
and at the other Ninon’s last son, an 
inconsequent fellow who had but lately 
been clipped and shaved and moustached 
in poodle fashion. 

“T want a dog; may I take him?” 
asked Jean Baptiste, stroking the shorn 
haunches, 

They all agreed, but he had no name, 
so his new master called him Pom-Pom, 
for some reason of his own. 

' Then Nanette took away the dishes 
and washed them, and then she went to 
bed. For long she lay awake in the dark- 
ness of the scented summer night, listen- 
ing to the rustlings of the outside world 
and to the murmuring voices below her. 
Nanette’s cheeks were hot and her heart 
throbbed. She wished Jean Baptiste 
could have kissed her good-night. ‘Then 
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the voices grew louder, and she knew 
that some one or every one was cross, 
Next heavy footsteps came upstairs ; the 
kitchen door banged and light footsteps 
sounded on the path, 

Nanette raised herself on her elbow; 
she could see Jean Baptiste, hands in 
pockets, crossing the garden. ‘I'wo dark 
shadows trotted at his heels. ‘Then being 
foolish she lay down and wept. 

The next morning Jean Baptiste and 
Pom-Pom set off for Paris. But Nanette 
was able to say good-bye to them at the 
gate. 

“They wish to marry you to that mule, 
Gaston,” said Jean, “ just because he can 
see no further than the rope by which he’s 
tethered. But wait, my little one, till I 
come back with money in my pockets, 
then they will give this Gaston the cold 
shoulder. Ah! God bless you, dear 
heart, I will return when I am rich. 
Alas! my friend, Ninon, I may see thee 
no more; adieu, adieu.” He kissed 
Ninon’s black muzzle and left there two 
tears, which she licked off with her long 
pink tongue. ‘Then he kissed Nanette. 
She wept too, so much that she could 
scarcely see Jean Baptiste as he dis- 
appeared among the hawthorns, It was 
sad that on this glistening summer morn- 
ing two hearts should be so heavy. Yet 
there are worse troubles in the world, for 
these two had Hope for their comforter. 


Autumn. 


The wind came roaring round the tower 
of Saint Ouen, and round Pére Garbois’ 
farm. It drove the waves before it until 
they dashed upon the rocks, throwing up 
clouds of foam. It blew the leaves helter- 
skelter down the path. It caught Meére 
Garbois’ white cap and nearly tore it off 
her head, as she stood at the farmhouse 
door looking out into the night. 

“Ah! God save poor souls at sea!” 
she said piously, as she closed the door. 
‘“‘ Nanette, my child, go to bed now, you 
look tired, and to-morrow you must look 
like a rose. I think it will be fine, for 
there is a clear moon, though there are 
clouds. We have done all that we had to 
do, and may now commend ourselves to 
the Good God till to-morrow.” 

Nanette took her candle, lit it, then 
kissed the old people and went upstairs. 

Mére Garbois, who with the passing 
years had grown as withered as a 
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Normandy pippin, nodded her head at 
her old husband. 

“To-morrow, to-morrow, we shall get 
our hearts’ desire,” she said. 

Nanette went upstairs slowly. She was 
tired—there had been so much sewing 
and cooking and washing during the last 
weeks. She looked round her little room 
with loving eyes, as one who is bidding 
good-bye to a happy period of her life 
might look. On her bed she found the 
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that she said her prayers and got into bed. 
But she did not fall asleep, for she was 
excited and over-tired. She had much to 
think of. Many thoughts kept winging 
across her placid mind like the seagulls 
which hover over the sand-dunes. ‘They 
were happy, pious thoughts about the 
future, and dutiful resolutions for the 
happiness of her dear ones, ‘Then sud- 
denly, like a strange bird that flies across 
the sky, there came the sound of music, 





° AUTUMN ° 





“Mere Garbois stood at the farmhouse door ‘ooking out into the night. ‘Ah! God save poor 


souls at sea!’ 


black kitten, Bijou. She took it up and 
kissed it. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “ to-morrow 
you must weara white bow. And without 
doubt you will get cream, if you behave 
yourself like a cat of respectability. But 
you are very young. You never knew 
Ninon, or the old sow Antoinette, or—or 
Jean Baptiste. You never knew Jean 
Baptiste ; 1 think you never will.” 

Nanette sighed. ‘Then she took down 
her hair, brushed it and plaited it; after 


she said piously.” 


bringing with it a hundred remembrances 
of the past. It was soft—so soft that 
Nanette thought she was dreaming. It 
was but the wraith of a melody, the mere 
ghost of Jean Baptiste’s serenade. 

Nanette started up. She knew she 
was not dreaming. She heard it with her 
ears, not with her soul. Then she felt 
sure that Jean Baptiste was dead, and that 
he had come to speak to her. 

She got up, and went to the open 
window and leaned out. The scurrying 
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clouds only for a moment obscured the 
moonlight ; then in the pale clearness she 
saw Jean Baptiste under her window with 
Pom-Pom beside him. 

“ Dear Jean Baptiste, is that you?” she 
asked tremulously. 

“Tt is, petite.” 

‘Are you dead, then, Jean Baptiste ? ” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Dead! Why should I 
be dead, Nanette? See my shadow in 
the moonlight. I am quite substantial. 
I have come back to marry you, dear 
heart. The days have been long. But 
now I am here with gold enough to make 
the old people stare. They will not 
refuse me now. And see, here is Pom- 
Pom, who salutes you with his paw, and 
makes you his compliments. When will 
you marry me, Nanette ?” 

Then Nanette wrung her hands. 
“Heélas! Heélas! Jean Baptiste, it is 
too late: I marry Gaston Ribot to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? That is not too late. 
I will take you away at daybreak and 
marry you myself. Courage, my friend, 


we are not yet in the wood.” 

But Nanette shook her head, and her 
two long plaits swayed and_ shivered. 
*“No, no,” she said, “I will not leave 


Gaston now. He has waited so long, and 
he has my promise. I refused him for a 
long while, but you never returned, or 
wrote, Jean Baptiste, and we heard that 
you amused yourself too well in Paris, 
dear friend. Yes, it was Frangois Ribot 
who told us. You know they never 
wanted me to marry you, and when they 
heard you were acting in the theatre 
Grand-pére said I should never marry you. 
I wept very much, Jean Baptiste, but I 
knew they were right. I could not live 
your life. I would die without the sea 
and the farm and the church, and all the 
faces I love. I belong to Saint Ouen 
now; I could not go, my heart would 
break, even with you, dear Jean Baptiste. 
Gaston is so steady and contented; he 
will live here with us, and take care of the 
farm, and the old people will be happy. 
Grand’mére was very ill in the spring and 
nearly died, and I promised her then to 
marry Gaston.” 

“M. le Curé, what does he say?” the 
young man asked. 

““M. le Curé said just the same. But 
he told me that he loved you, Jean 
Baptiste, that you were his dear child, 
and that he prayed for you every day. 
But he thought I could not live your life, 
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and he said I owed a duty to my grand- 
parents and to Gaston, who is so kind and 
faithful.” 

Jean Baptiste sobbed. “ He was right, 
he was right,” he said, “I should have 
come back two years ago; but I lent my 
money to a friend and he never returned 
it, and I lost the rest by gambling. Yes, I 
have been very wrong; and now I am 
punished, for my heart is broken and I 
shall never return to Saint Ouen-des-Prés 
for the rest of my life.” 

Jean Baptiste leant his head against the 
wall and wept silently and bitterly, whilst 
Pom-Pom, reared on his hind feet, tried 
with cold nose and warm tongue and 
scraping paws to offer him comfort. 

As for Nanette, she hid her face in her 
arms and sobbed. For Hope had gone 
away and left them Despair. 

At last Jean Baptiste spoke. 
Ninon alive still ?” 

“No, Jean Baptiste, dear Ninon died 
last winter. I am sure she remembered 
you always, for she often looked up the 
road as though waiting for you. She died 
with her head on my knee, and we buried 
her under the laburnum.” 

“Then I have no friends left. I will 
go now. God bless you, dear Nanette, 
and—and Gaston too ; adieu, my friend! 
See now, here are the gold earrings | 
brought you. They are my wedding gift. 
I will leave the box in the fork of the tree 
and you will find them in the morning. 
Now lean out far and give me the tips of 
your fingers. See, I can just kiss them.” 

Nanette stretched out her hand, and 
Jean Baptiste kissed it tenderly and very 
reverently. ‘Then he picked up Pom-Pom 
and made him lick the girl’s fingers. 

“We make you our adieux, Nanette ; 
God bless you, dear heart.” 

Then Nanette blessed him with broken 
halting words. ‘Every day will I pray for 
you, dear, dear Jean Baptiste. Be good, 
and remember God and Saint Ouen and all 
of us. Oh! do not forget us, my friend, 
for we never forget you. Adieu, adieu!” 

Then as she looked she saw Jean 
Baptiste with bowed head and dejected 
air crossing the chequered moonlight and 
shadow. And, dejectedly too, Pom-Pom, 
his faithful friend, crept after him. 


“ Is 


Winter. 


How delightfully gay is the scene of 
the Christmas pantomime in a big London 














theatre! All the children’s faces look so 
joyous, and the music sounds so cheerful, 
and the stage is so bright that one forgets 
how cold and rainy the outside world 
may be. At this theatre the Harlequinade 
was quite renowned ; for it seemed that 
the Harlequin was a very droll fellow, who 
could play upon the pipe most wonderfully, 
and who had, besides, a marvellous poodle 
called Pom-Pom who could do a hundred- 
and-one clever tricks. 
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tried to catch him and never succeeded. 
He knocked them about with his bladder, 
he lifted them up and threw them over 
his shoulders, he kissed the nursemaid 
and flirted with Columbine. And no one 
could ever catch him, for he was as active 
as a grasshopper, and he’had for his ally 
that wonderful black poodle who warned 
him whenever the policeman was near, 
who stole all the sausages out of the 
butcher’s shop, and who kidnapped the 











**He hoped that her happy soul might hear that music and bless him once again.” 


All the children were eagerly waiting to 
see Harlequin and his poodle, and when 
at last he sprang upon the stage through 
a trap-door and stood before them in his 
mask and his glittering tight-fitting suit, 
with Pom-Pom sitting up beside him, he 
received an ovation worthy of a king. 

_ They thought him the funniest fellow 
in the world, this lithe, happy Harlequin. 
Chey clapped their hands and shouted at 
everything he did. For he did the most 
terrible things to poor doddering old 
Pantaloon and to the stiff policeman who 





baby from its perambulator and ran away 
with it whilst Harlequin flirted with the 
nursemaid. 

It made the children shriek to see the 
way in which Harlequin and Pom-Pom 
appeared and disappeared through the 
window above the butcher’s shop, All 
the little boys wanted to emulate him, 
and all the little girls wanted to marry 
him. 

But they all believed that he was really 
in love with fluffy-haired, fluffy-skirted 
Columbine, who sat at the open window 
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whilst he stood on the ladder playing to 
her on his pipe. 

How they laughed when old Pantaloon 
stole craftily behind him and fastened a 
long string of sausages to his belt. And 
they laughed all the more when Pom-Pom 
caught hold of the sausages and began to 
pull. But then something strange hap- 
pened. 

Harlequin suddenly stopped playing, 
dropped his pipe and stood staring across 
the foot-lights. Every one thought that this 
was the preface to something amazingly 
funny, and they laughed in anticipation. 
But the orchestra and Columbine and 
even Pom-Pom knew that he ought to 
have tripped over the sausages, thrown a 
double somersault, and lassoed old Panta- 
loon with his own string. 

“John Baptiste, wake up,” whispered 
Columbine, who was a London damsel ; 
“what’s taken you ?” ; 

Then Harlequin remembered and went 
on with his part. But what had he seen 
that made him forget the great theatre 
which was waiting on his every move- 
ment? He saw nothing with his actual 
sight. But across his mind came _ sud- 
denly a remembrance as clear as a vision, 
It was the picture of Nanette’s tearful 
face. She seemed to be appealing to 
him for comfort ; and more distinct than 
sound he seemed to hear the words, 
“Jean Baptiste, ah! dear Jean Baptiste, 
adieu !” 

That night Harlequin and Pom-Pom 
ran away. ‘They had no right to do so. 
But they broke their contract and ran 
away. They crossed the channel and 
took the train to the town nearest to 
Saint Ouen-des-Prés. They reached the 
little village in the wintry twilight as 
snow was falling. It looked very desolate, 
but it was home, their own home. 

Jean Baptiste knocked at the farm- 
house door, and Grand’mére Garbois 
opened it, and stood peering at him with 
her dim old eyes. “It is I, Jean 
Baptiste,” he said, and kissed her. 

** Ah! my child, what brings you here?” 
she asked, as she led him into the kitchen, 
so pleasantly aromatic with dried herbs. 

“ Nanette called me,” he said. 

“Nanette! but our Nanette is dying. 
M. le Curé is with her now. She has 
not been ill for long, but she cannot 
recover. ‘The doctor gives her illness a 
long name which I cannot repeat, but I 
know that she caught a chill whilst 
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standing at the wash-tub, and it has 
given her inflammation. Her mother 
died in much the same way. Alas! our 
dear Nanette—poor Gaston is distracted, 
there are two young children. But, 
Jean Baptiste, when did she call you ?” 

“T heard her voice in the theatre, 
She said, ‘Jean Baptiste, ha! dear Jean 
Baptiste, adieu !’” : 

“Yes,” said Gaston, who was standing 
at the door, “she said just that when 
she knew that she was dying. She wished 
that she could see you. You must come 
when M. le Curé is ready.” 

He went up to Jean Baptiste and 
kissed him on both cheeks, and they 
wept together. 

Presently they went upstairs and knelt 
by Nanette’s neat white bed. And Pom- 
Pom came too, creeping furtively across 
the boards with clicking nails. 

Then when Nanette saw them all about 
her, she laughed very gently and happily. 
‘*Now I am well content,” she said, “for 
we are all together, and we all love each 
other, and God will surely bless us. 
Dear Jean Baptiste has come home, and 
M. le Curé and Gaston and Grand’mére 
will all take care of him. And there is 
Ninon, dear old Ninon—she always loved 
Jean Baptiste.” 

They did not tell her it was Pom-Pom. 
They had no need. Nanette was very 
happy, and so in the reflection of her 
happiness were they, as they knelt about 
her listening to M. le Curé’s voice as he 
read the prayers. Jean Baptiste had 
come home once more. 


They buried Nanette near a hawthorn 
tree in the little churchyard, which is 
one of the most peaceful places in all 
that peaceful village. ‘The snow fell and 
made a little white coverlet for her bed, 
just like the one which covered her in 
the farm-house. 

That night Gaston was so weary that 
he went to bed and slept profoundly. 
But Jean Baptiste could not sleep; he 


took Pom-Pom and stole out into the 
moonlight. He went to the churchyard 


and knelt beside that new mound so 
fairly covered with snow. And Pom-Pom 
leaned against him both for warmth and 
sympathy. Then Jean Baptiste, the 
poor broken-hearted Harlequin, drew from 
his pocket his pipe and played very softly 
the serenade he had made for Nanette 
so long ago, when she wept because he 




















her 
and 


spoke of Paris. He hoped that 
happy soul might hear that music 
bless him once again. 

M. le Curé coming home very 
heard the serenade and saw the two 
dark figures by the grave. He crossed 
the snow and stood beside Jean Baptiste. 
Then with tears in his eyes he put his 
arms about the sorrowful young man 
and kissed his forehead. 

“My son, my son, you 
home,” he said; ‘have 
then, of the world ?” 

“Ves, my father. But I owe my duty 
to the theatre; I must go back and finish 
my contract, then I will come home and 
buy a boat and take to fishing. For, as 


late 


have come 
you wearied, 
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you foresaw, my heart aches for the sea 
and for Saint Ouen and for the dear 
faces, and this place where my heart lies 
in Nanette’s grave.” 

“No, dear child,” said the priest, “ we 
we do not bury our hearts. ‘That is worse 
than burying gold. We spend them for 
others—you will do that. Yes, you will 
do that. Yes, you will come home soon, 
my Jean Baptiste, and we shall all be 
united, for it is not death that parts us. 
Ah! no, quite the contrary. It does but 
draw us together with a golden cord, 
Let us bless God, my child, for this love, 
* Benedicite, spiritus et anime justorum, 
Domino: benedicite sancti et humiles corde, 
Domino !’” 

















OLD CHINA. 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO TENNYSON.) 


REAK, break, break, 
At the hands of my maids, ah me! 


And ’tis well that I do not utter 
The thoughts that rage inwardly. 


Oh! well for the sixpenny plaque 
That it hangs untouched on the wall, 

h! well for the vase that one buys at Bazaars, 
That never is known to fall! 


While the “ Lowestoft” bowls go “bang, 


”? 


And the “ Wedgewood” ware is crashed, 
And ’tis O for the touch of the ‘Crown Derby” cups 


And the sight of the ‘ Sévres” 


Break, break, break, 


they’ve smashed ! 


At the hands of my maids, ah me! 
But the little there’s left of the china I love 
Shall be kept under lock and key. 





M, M. MyuHILL. 
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Waterloo Place in the days of the Regency, looking towards Carlton House, 
From a contemporary print by Ackermann, 


THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 


IIl—THE PUBLISHERS OF THACKERAY AND 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


UDGE HUGHES had an idea (you 
will find it set forth in “Tom 
Brown ”) that Brown was the most 
typical of English surnames; but 

there are others that run it perilously 
close. Smith, for instance, is not a name 
to thrill the bosom and illume the eye, 
but in the annals of English hero-worship 
George Smith deserves an honoured place. 
He may be said to have raised hero-worship 
in this country from the nebulous Car- 
lylean stage to the level of an exact 
science, for he set afoot the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.” ‘This work of 
national importance ought to have been 
undertaken by the State, though if it had 
been, it would probably be still unfinished. 
As it was, those sixty-six drab familiar 
volumes—one of the finest khaki regi- 
ments ever raised —came out with military 
punctuality at quarterly intervals, between 
1885 and rgo1, and never missed a day. 
They have set a wreath of comparative 
Immortality on thirty thousand people, 
and chronicled them at an average of a 
page apiece, with a selection and a pro- 
portion that can never be overpraised. 
They kept seven hundred contributors 
going on the lines of the plain instructions 
handed down by Sir Leslie Stephen to his 
Successors ; which maxims were death to 





all rhetoric or embroidery, and Canon 
Ainger crystallised them in the happy 
phrase, “‘ No flowers, by request.” With 
supplement and index, the volumes inake 
30,500 pages, containing over three million 
lines and twenty-five million words. Such 
an undertaking, prompted by the public 
spirit of one man, was worthy of some- 
thing more tangible than the applause of 
his countrymen and after-dinner speeches 
from the contributors at a banquet where 
he paid the bill himself. It is impossible 
to assess the earnings of the many writers 
who will draw on the resources of the 
“ Dictionary” gratis for many years to 
come, as I am about to do in the follow- 
ing pages. It is alsoa melancholy thing 
to state that the loss upon the “ Dic- 
tionary” as a commercial venture ran 
well into six figures. The fact is a 
caustic comment upon the way in which 
conscientious publishing can be all too 
often its own reward. 

This is not the only claim which the 
firm of Smith, Elder & Co. has laid upon 
English readers, for, with an origin as 
Scottish as the house of Murray, it has 
shown itself no less receptive of ideas and 
liberal in terms. The founder, George 
Smith the First, in fact, served under 
Murray and Rivingtons at the outset, and 
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carried his business dealings as far as 
India, by establishing a flourishing agency 
and a still flourishing bank. When his 
son, the more famous George of the two, 
had barely reached manhood, he found his 
father ailing and retiring, and the firm’s 
prosperity suffering in consequence He 
recovered all the lost ground, and India 
into the bargain, and then proceeded to 
publish to the world a list of brilliant 
authors in rapid succession—works by 
Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, the Brownings, 
Dante Rossetti, J. A. Symonds, Anthony 
Trollope, and many more. ‘That was a 
tolerable life’s accomplishment for a busy 
man, but it was only a fraction of what 
he actually achieved. 

If ever our biographer-moralists are in 
in want of an example of the energy it 
takes to make a fortune and to keep it, 
they may do worse than turn to George 
Smith. His is as interesting a life-story 
as any related in the monumental work I 
have referred to; and one of the morals 
of it is that the fortune he devoted to 
books and papers was made out of 
something very different. After all, litera- 
ture, like blood, is thicker than mineral 
water, and literature among other things 


His 


was the life-passion of George Smith. 
father’s death left him saddled at the age 
of twenty-two with the anxieties of a firm 
that was deeply involved, as well as the 
duty of providing for his mother and 


brothers and sisters. ‘To use an Irishism, 
and to crown his difficulties, one of the 
remaining partners was retiring, and the 
other had to withdraw with a personal 
discredit that left its mark upon the firm. 
It was engaged not only in the harassing 
routine and risks of publishing, but in the 
intricate and pressing duties of the East 
Indian agency. Originally a source of 
stationery supplies for officers in the 
employ of “ John Company,” the firm 
had come to undertake heavy banking 
responsibilities, and it was _ actively 
occupied with Lieutenant Waghorn’s ex- 
periments for pushing the Overland route 
to India. ‘Those were busy days in Corn- 
hill, where the firm was then established. 
“Tt was a common thing for me,” Smith 
wrote, many years afterwards, “and for 
many of the clerks to work until three or 
four o’clock in the morning ; and occasion- 
ally, when there was but a short interval 
between the arrival and departure of the 
Indian mails, I used to start work at 
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nine o’clock of one morning, and neither 
leave my room nor cease dictating until 
seven o’clock the next evening, when the 
mail was despatched. During these thirty- 
two hours of continuous work, I was sup- 
ported by mutton chops and green tea 
at stated intervals.” The frankness of 
this is better than the arithmetic ; but, in 
any case, tea and toil was double heroism. 
No competition could stand such a pace as 
Smith had set. Ina few years the staff had 
grown enormously, and in twenty years the 
volume of business had multiplied thirteen 
times over, ‘The firm established branches 
in the Dutch Archipelago and up and 
down the west coast of Africa. It sent 
out to India its earliest telegraphic plant, 
and the best part of the engineering 
outfit for the Ganges Canal. It supplied 
munitions of war, scientific instruments— 
in short, anything and anybody. A self- 
constituted critic once took leave to doubt 
the solidity of the firm’s reputation, and 
when he asked to see a human skeleton 
among its merchandise, he was obliged 
with a glimpse of two or three. It was 
not George Smith’s fault that he was not 
a skeleton himself, for he was working 
himself pretty nearly to the bone. His 
father had seen him trained in every 
detail of the house and its activity, 
from type-setting and bookbinding to 
posting in all its branches; and as 
a youngster his dexterity in mending 
the office quills would have captivated 
the heart of Fanny Squeers. Even the 
midday interval was utilised, for the 
young publisher was sent to learn 
riding at a local school, and altogether 
there could hardly have been a more 
thorough-paced training for a_ rising 
business man, 

Ruskin and Darwin are strange compo- 
nents in one publisher’s team, but they 
were the chief names on the list of Smith, 
Elder & Co. up till the year 1844, 
when George Smith took control. Rus- 
kin’s father, a wine-merchant, was a city 
connection of some prominence, and the 
offer he made in vain to the Murrays 
was taken up readily by the younger firm. 
This suggestion was to issue the first 
volume of ‘“ Modern Painters” on com- 
mission, and the public were so slow in 
buying the work that it took a year to 
exhaust a single hundred out of five 
hundred copies. This was an unpromising 
beginning for the close and active con- 
nection of thirty years or more, until 





The only play that Thackeray ever wrote. 


The Wolves and the Lamé was the draft in dramatic form of the story which was told in Lovel the Widower, 
The original is rather less in size than the present photograph. 
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in 1878 Ruskin took his books elsewhere. 
Most publishers can point to strange 
collocations that occur in the ordinary 
way of business, but Ruskin’s raptures 
on Turner and Venice must have rung 
curiously on ears habituated to the prosier 
details of Indian trade and_ banking. 
The firm had to weather the stormy times 
of the Mutiny, but it shirked nothing. 
It had to fit out two of the most famous 
Indian troops of horse; so that the 
counter might be strewn in the morning 
with a load of revolvers in process of 
oiling, and piled in the afternoon with the 
first delivery of ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies.” It 
was one of many visits paid to the house 
of the Ruskins on Denmark Hill that 
introduced Smith to Wilkie Collins, and 
another connection resulted which lasted 
with intermissions for twenty years. ‘The 
story of that twenty years is the story of 
Charlotte Bronté and Thackeray and Zhe 
Cornhill Magazine, and this deserves a 
chapter to itself, if one had the space. 

In the forties, when the lucubrations of 
G. P. R. James were wearing out the 
firm’s patience and the public appreciation, 
a manuscript story arrived, called “ ‘The 
Professor,” from a new and unknown 


author with the signature of “ Currer Bell.” 
Smith perceived its promise to be rather 
literary than commercial, and in returning 
it, he asked for something else from the 


same mysterious pen. Soon afterwards 
there came the manuscript of “ Jane Eyre,” 
and to his death the publisher always 
valued this above all his literary treasures, 
Many tempting offers have been made to 
purchase it, but it remains in the family’s 
possession at Park Lane, a jealously 
guarded and sumptuously bound volume 
of quarto sheets, written in a neat, decisive, 
painstaking hand. ‘This must have been 
the main clue to the sex of the writer. 
Her pseudonym, however, had to serve 
for “Shirley” as well, before the author 
and her sister made their appearance 
one day in the Cornhill office, and the 
identity of “Currer Bell” and Charlotte 
Bronté stood revealed. The surprise of 
the meeting, if any, must have lain rather 
in the fact that the publisher was so 
young a man. Smith was twenty-four, 
and Charlotte’s description of him to a 
friend not only showed her quick insight 
into character, but might have stood its 
ground for the rest of his days. He 
took his two visitors to the opera the 
same evening; they were his mother’s 
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guests at Westbourne Place when 'they next 
came to London ; and to satisfy the young 
author’s wish to pay her respects to 
a greater than herself, Smith invited 
Thackeray to dinner. Until then the two 
had been strangers. No wonder Charlotte 
Bronté called Smith “the most spirited 
and vigilant of publishers,” and celebrated 
his qualities by a still finer tribute in 
“Villette.” She chose him as the original 
of her humane and admirable Dr. John, 
and the cordiality of the praise imphed 
may have been a return for Smith’s very 
graceful gift to her father. This consisted 
of the original of the familiar portrait of 
Charlotte, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which the publisher had com- 
missioned from George Richmond in 
1850, Five years later she was dead, 
and a delightful chapter of friendship in 
the annals of publishing was at an end, 
It led, however, to the firm’s connection 
with Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronté’s friends, and, in a more 
casual way, as we have seen, with 
Thackeray. 

Smith confessed that he had always had 
an ambition of publishing for Thackeray, 
and the chance came with the offer of his 
next Christmas book, ‘The Kickleburyson 
the Rhine.” In the following year Smith 
heard that Thackeray had a new novel on 
the stocks; he called the same night, 
made the enterprising offer of £1,200 
for a first edition of 2,500 copies, and the 
result was “Esmond.” A year later the 
novelist was starting for his lecturing 
tour in America, and in one of his 
flashes of happy inspiration Smith com- 
missioned the novelist’s portrait, this 
time from Samuel Lawrence. This is 
the best known of many portraits, and it 
was presented to Thackeray’s daughters, 
so that they might have the best of all 
souvenirs during their father’s absence. 
Novelist and publisher were soon enter- 
taining a departure of another kind, 
Thackeray, flushed with the success of his 
** Humourists,” was fired with the ambition 
of running a daily critical sheet in the vein 
of Addison and Steele, but as the scheme 
developed, the task of editorship grew 
less attractive, and the notion of Fair 
Play dropped altogether. Instead there 
were started two Anglo-Indian weeklies, 
The Overland Mail and The Homeward 
Mail, papers which are still in existence, 
but have passed over with the firm’s other 
Indian business to its offshoot, Messrs. 
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H. S. King & Son. Ten years later and started Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
this vein in Smith’s unlimited energies enterprise whose history would make 
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A page of Thackeray’s ‘Second Funeral of Napoleon.” 


It is the first page of the third letter in the series, and is here reproduced on a scale almost two-thirds the original size. 


Was reopened, for he took up a title that lively volume of itself. When the first 
Thackeray had knocked off in “Pendennis,” _ issue appeared, however, in the February 
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of 1865, Thackeray had been dead for 
many months, and it is doubtful if he 
would ever have taken more than an ad- 
visory connection with the sheet. ‘‘ Daily ” 
editing and imaginative fiction have less 
in common than is generally supposed. 
Dickens was no great success as editor 
of Zhe Daily News, and Thackeray’s 
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“ Philip,” and the opening chapters of his 
last book, ‘‘Denis Duval.” But the 
magazine had begun to enlist the services 
of artists like Millais and Frederick Walker 
and Leighton, critics like Matthew Arnold 
and Fitzjames Stephen, and novelists like 
George Eliot, Trollope, Thomas Hardy, 
and Charles Reade. 














Mr. Reginald Smith, K.C. 


cushion as editor of The Cornhill proved 


to contain more thorns than he found 
endurable. He resigned after two years’ 
occupancy, the most illustrious in its line 
of editors ; but by that time the magazine 
had taken too firm a root to be seriously 
damaged by the defection of any one 
man. He nevertheless continued to con- 
tribute: witness the ‘Roundabout Papers,” 


Of the many great names which 
the magazine added to the bead-roll 
of Smith’s connections, the two greatest, 
perhaps, were the Brownings ; and if not 
the most lucrative, the addition was an 
enormous tribute to the publisher’s courage 
and catholicity of taste. ‘The association 
began with the poem “The Great God 
Pan,” which Mrs. Browning contributed 
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The first page of the MS. of ‘‘The Ring and the Book.” 
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to the seventh number of Zhe Cornhitli, 
but seven years passed before the present 
firm undertcok its first charge for 
her husband in the shape of the well- 
known six-volume edition. In the same 
year, 1868, Browning handed over the 
manuscript of “ The Ring and the Book,” 
and received the sum of £1,250 in 
consideration of the publication rights 
for the first five years. The work came 
out in four monthly volumes, with a total 
of a thousand pages; but the poem 
and the public have survived the en- 
counter, and George Smith’s courage 
stands justified by the event. It was 
characteristic of him and his business 
methods that after he took over Browning’s 
affairs they yielded for the first time 
a substantial profit. He was trusted by 
the poet implicitly in everything ; and 
Browning’s last words to his son included 
an injunction to go and seek George 
Smith’s advice whenever he was in need 
of good counsel. The publisher, be it said, 
was a pall-bearer at Browning’s funeral in 
the Abbey. By this time he had removed 





his literary headquarters to Waterloo 
Place, and was beginning to slacken 
his hold on active business affairs. His 
latest decade was occupied largely with the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” the 
last great triumph of a busy life ; and when 
he passed away, in the April of 1901, he 
left the reputation of a man who was 
great in many fields—in commerce, litera- 
ture, hospitality, friendship, and _ the 
initiation and execution of many im- 
portant schemes. One of the greatest 
testimonies to his constructive genius is, 
that all his multifarious enterprises are 
flourishing to this day, and the publishing 
firm which bears his name has_ never 
shown greater evidence of its activity, 
perhaps, than it does at present in the 
hands of his successor and son-in-law, 
Mr. Reginald Smith, K.C., who came to it 
in 1894, after a legal career as ‘‘ devil” to 
that great advocate, Sir Charles Russell. 
It is by his permission and that cf other 
members of the family that we are en- 
abled to reproduce the present phote- 
graphs of so many valuable manuscripts. 
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SONG. 


BY LADY KITTY VINCENT. 


OOK out into the darkness, 
s Marguerite, Marguerite : 
In the sky the moon hangs low, 
Veiled in mist-enshrouding glow ; 
The shimm’ring dew is failing, 
Marguerite, Marguerite. 


Where the silver birches gleam, 


Marguerite, Marguerite, 
In the woodland dim and cool, 
By the magic crystal pool, 
The fairy bells are pealing, 
Marguerite, Marguerite. 


She stole forth through the darkness, 
Marguerite, Marguerite, 

Where the silver birches gleam, 

By the leaping, foaming stream ; 

The fairy circle holds her, 


Marguerite, Marguerite. 
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“SQUARE.” 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


FTER the Taylor incident English 
Jack and Annie moved. Always 
on the watch, they never stayed 

in one place long. Spring found them 
down near Hazelton, at the foot of the 
Sabine Range. They had a bit of a 
shanty that served as gambling “ parlour ” 
and bar. Jack flipped the pasteboards, 
and the girl tended the liquor end of 
the partnership. 

One night when the crowd had gone, 
the last of their drunken shouts echoing 
up the wide trail, he locked the door 
carefully. 

“Say, An’, I’m oneasy these days.” 
He sat wearily on a whiskey keg 

“Haven't heard anythin’, hev’ ye?” 
Rings seemed to appear round her black 
eyes. 

“Nope; but I’m wonderin’ if that 
Ryerson ever told.” 

“T’ll bet he didn’t. Jack, that feller 
was straight goods; he knew when his 
cards was played an’ called.” 

“D’you remember what he said when 
you seen him in th’ bush? ’Pears I can’t 
think to-night.” 

Her cheeks paled slightly. ‘‘ He said 
—said that he wouldn’t tell, but that he’d 
get you for the Black Dan job yet!” 

“Aye, that was it, I ’member now: 
get —me—fur—th’— Black— Dan— job 
eh? Wall, he’s welcome ter try, an’ fur 
th—Taylor—racket—too !” 

“Ssh, lad, don’t say them things loud !” 
Her eyes travelled swiftly, in half expecta- 
tion, to the door. 

“They ain’t nobody down hyar that 
knows us ; why, since I growed th’ beard 
I walked into th’ Mounted P’lice place at 
Hazelton an’ seed a drawin’ o’ myself on 
th’ wall!” He laughed with the same 
old merry sound. 

“Don’t, Jack lad ; it makes me skeared ; 
what’s I do wout ye ?” 

He caught her, and kissed the pale 
face roughly, shaking down the quantities 
of long black hair. “God, girl,” he 
muttered, “I love yea heap! That's all 


that saved me havin’ another murder in 
self-defence on my list—I’m meanin’ 
Ryerson !” 


She drew away, tidying herself by the 
light of the guttering candles in the few 
inches of mirror that was braced up on 
two nails, “ He treated me right, Jack,” 
she answered, her mouth full of hairpins. 

“ Better’n he’ll treat me if he ever gets 
the ‘drop’! I hearn as how he'd bin 
chucked from the Force fur that busi- 
ness.” 

“No? 
sure |” 

“Rather see him stay in it and nab 
me, eh !” 

She turned quickly. ‘You blamed 
fool, what’ you talkin’ ’bout ?” 

“ Danged if I know,” he answered, 
resting his chin on his hands—“ danged 
if I know.” 

The air in the cabin was suffocatingly 
close, reeking with the fumes of alcohol, 
turbid with the stale, musty stench of 
pipes and bad tobacco. 

He opened the door. Like an invisible 
wave the warm night air flowed in, laden 
with the ozone of the forests, deep 
burdened with the woody smells of 
the wilderness. From a little valley the 
tumbling sound of waters came, the 
liquid plashing murmuring down there 
in the darkness. 

“Listen, gal!” She went to him, and 
together they stood. ‘ D’ye hear ’um?” 

From far away came the dainty WAzp- 


Well, that’s too bad ; I’m sorry, 


poor-will, Whip-poor-will call. 


“Them bu’ds, they’r happy,” she 
whispered, “‘ain’t they?” looking up at 
him. His thin face quivered. 

* A’n’t ye happy, An’ ?” 

She laughed, a little harshly, pulling 
away. ‘* Drink an’ gamble, gamble an’ 
drink, an’—-kill!” she whispered, almost 
to herself. Then 

‘“Why don’t y’ give it up, lad? Let’s 
go away, far away to a civ'lised country, 
where a woman has a chance _ beside 
dealin’ out liquor.” She tried to soften 
her voice, but there was a despairing, 
metallic ring to it that she could not 
hide. He shook all over, breathing 
faster. 

“T will, An’, I'll do it yet fur ye! 
Hark! Back quick !” 
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The revolver seemed to grow into his 
hand from nothingness. It was the work 
of but an instant to barricade the door ; 
slats were always ready for the purpose, 
The girl crouched behind the whiskey 
keg; the lights were out; everything 
quiet. Then cautious steps outside. 
She heard Jack draw a deep breath. 
Tap-tap, tap-tap-tap, on the door. Silence 
inside and out. TZap-tap, tap-tap-tap. 
Then, “Jack, b’y,” the hissing whisper 
came through the crack. 

“Hell!” He pulled the slats away 
rapidly, yet without unnecessary noise. 

“What you scarin—I mean, what you 
want, Bill, at this time o’ night ?” 

“What yoh barricaded foh, laik a 


distillery in ol’ Kaintuck?” <A_ burly, 
massive individual stalked in. English 


Jack lighted up. 

“Hello, Ho-ney.” The new-comer 
tried to chuck the girl under the chin. 

“None o’ that, Bill; ye know me!” 
They looked at each other steadily. 

“Ah raicken ah do, Jack--—that’s fur 
why ah’m hyah!” ‘The other turned 
away from Annie. 

‘Say, son, thar’s a nice thing on t’night. 
Are you in?” 

** What’s the game ?” 

Bill Featherington, or “ Feathers ” as 
he was called for short, leaned over, first 
taking a huge chew from a black plug. 

“That’s not the question! Are—you 
—in?” 

English Jack hesitated, strode over to 
the keg, filled a tumbler, and swallowed 
the contents. 

“Sure!” 

‘**That’s business. Neow yeou see” 
neither noticed the girl creep behind 
them, listening—‘‘th’ Paymaster left 
Simpson yestahday mohnin’; he’ll fetch 
th’ lower end o’ Flynn’s Gulch by day- 
light, an’ I’ve heard on good—ah say 
good—othority, that he’s bringin’ the 
Company’s mail bags! Thar’ll be a draft 
er two in ’um, shoh. Neow, yeou an’ me 
an’ a couple of others ‘Il wait by that 
bush o’ spruce, just where th’ trail swings 
inter th’ gulch, an’ nab ’um! Ain’t that 
shoh fine?” 

“There'll be some shootin’,’ English 
Jack said reflectingly. 

“Damn little, ’cept fom our side. 
Thar h’aint bin a hold up fur so long, 
they’ll be kurless, shoh ’nuff!” 
“T’ll go.” 

“T knowed ye would, Jack ! 
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over thar by Slim Thomson’s just afore 


light. By-by!” He vanished. 

“ That’s what ye call givin’ it up, lad?” 
The girl burst out crying. Vainly he 
tried to comfort her. 

“‘T’aint nawthin’, Aw’; Ll get some 
swag, an’ we'll clear out for good !” 

“ More killin?!” she sobbed—“ more 
killin?!” Then she thrust him away 
savagely. “I’ve lived wi’ ye, I’ve worked 
fur ye, I love ye, English Jack, an’ I 
will yet, but mind the time I quit!” She 
darted out into the night. 

“An’!” he called—“ An’!” but no 
answer came. 

The whip-poor-wills were silent ; here 
and there an owl hooted mournfully. 

“No signs o’ light yet,” he muttered, 
and went in to get ready. 

He belted on his cartridges, cleaned 
and oiled the “44,” shoved a piece of 
cheese, some dry bread, and a_ small 
bottle in his pocket; then he went to 
the door again. 

“An’!” Silence. ‘“An’!” The 
forest seemed quiet as the grave. “She'll 
get over it when I brings back the swag!” 
And he slipped off down the trail, his 
mocassined feet making no sound. 

Soon the girl came back and threw 
herself on the bunk, crying bitterly. “ He 
don’t love me. He’d give it up if he 
did. Oh, mother, mammie, if I was only 
home again ! ” 

She sat up dry-eyed, and began talking 
to herself. “I gave up everythin’ fur 
him, an’ he’s a plain murderer! Now, 
Ryerson was a man, I saw it in his face, 
an’ I’m glad, glad, g/ad ter hav’ done 
one good thing in my life in_ savin’ 
him!” 

She stood up, went to the door, and 
leant in the entrance as full daylight 
broadened over the eastern horizon. In 
roseate and purple hues the night clouds 
backed away sullenly. Like veils of 
gauze the mists rose into the heavens, 
and were at once tinged in changing 
colours. Violet, straw, and dark blue, 
the skies were streaked and dashed with 
the brilliant rays of the sun that lifted 
its burning circle over the forest line, far, 
far away. : 

Long the girl stood there watching, 
her face bathed in the glow, her eyes 
aflame with the reflection. “She turned 
to go in. 

“Well?” 


A start of fear at the voice. A man’s 
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figure entered slowly after her. ‘’ Ryer- 


son!” she whispered. 

“The same !” 

She looked at him, scarce believing 
her eyes, yet there was the unpleasantly 
familiar police uniform, the glaring brass 
buttons, the sombrero—everything, and 
still more familiar, the steady look in 
the deep grey eyes. 

“Don’t worry, girl; I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
hurt ye!” 

“No,” she muttered against her will ; 
‘’tain’t in ye to do it!” 

With him came the old scenes. She 
saw ‘l'aylor being carried out and roughly 
buried. ‘ What ye goin’ ter do?” 

“Same old question !” and he laughed, 
staring at her. “D’y’ remember askin’ 
me that once afore?” He laughed again 

She put out her hands instinctively. 
* Don’t,” she whispered—“ don’t ! ” 

Vl tell ye what I’m here for.” 

He sat on the keg. Somehow she 
disliked his doing it. He was silent for a 
few moments watching her, while the sun 
climbed into the clear heavens, piercing 
the dinginess of the cabin with its mellow 
rays. She felt a flush come to her cheeks ; 
she was embarrassed before these grey 
eyes, even in her fear for Jack, that had 
become a habit 

‘You did me a good turn onct ; saved 
my life; nar I’m hyar because I ”-—he 
stammered awkwardly—“‘ ter square it!” 
he finished. 

The stillness was absolute. He picked 
up a bit of wood and shivered it between 
his fingers. ‘You an’ him thought I’d 
been kicked outer th’ Force, didn’t 
you?” 

“ea,” 

“That was all a game from _head- 
quarters, so’s ter let me catch him! ” 

“Oh-h!” She swayed as she stood. 

Ryerson started towards her, then he 
sat fast by an effort. ‘Th’ boys from 
the Station know all about to-night’s 
job!” 

She winced. 

** An’ they nipped all but two—Feathers 
and Jack—in the act. They got Jack up 
near Wolf’s Head, but they ain’t sure he’s 
the man they want. Some of ’em says 
it's English Jack from Glenora. They 
told me where the cabin was, an’ so I[ 
thought I’d come up.” 

“Tt’s all over ; he’s finished this trip.” 
Low though the girl’s words were, 





Ryerson heard. ‘Do as I tells ye, an’ it 
ain’t !” 

She stared at him, ata loss to understand, 
** What d’yer mean?” 

Even then she reckoned his price. 

“T means that you saved my life onct, 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to save his fur ye!” 

The last two words were spoken with 
a distinct effort. 

At last she understood him, and her 
woman’s heart felt keenly the desire of 
a man to “square.” “Tell me,” she 
begged. 

“They'll be hyar purty quick, ’cause I 
told 'em to bring him ter me, an’ that I’d 
swear ter English Jack when I sees him.” 

“ What'll I do?” 

“ Keep st Sssh! Steady, now!” 

The trampling of men and _ horses 
sounded in the quiet morning air. Ryer- 
son lighted his pipe unconcernedly. ‘The 
girl stood where she was, white, but calm. 

“Got here all right, ‘Tim ? ” the sergeant 
asked, entering the cabin with heavy 
tread, spurs tinkling. 

‘* Sure ; where’s the feller ye call English 
Jack? By G- ! if it’s him, I’ll know 
him, an’ we'll dose him about twenty 
years, or a piece of rope!” 

“ Bring him in,” the sergeant shouted. 

An instant’s pause, a curse or two, and 
the shuffle of feet. English Jack flinched 
when he saw Ryerson. Something in the 
grey eyes made him silent, and he stood 
quiet. 

The constable looked him up and 
down. “No more English Jack than I 
am !” he said then curtly. 

The man started, and clenched his 
hands. 

“Damn to it!” the sergeant swore, 
“You sure ?” 

“Yes, Nicholls— yes ; 
English Jack shoot ‘Taylor ? 
the man!” 

The other constables cursed. 
work for nawthin’.” 

They unlocked English Jack’s hand- 
cuffs. 

“ You better be glad you ain’t the man 
we want!” Sergeant Nicholls grumbled 
as he swung on his heel. “Come on, 
boys ; no use stayin’ here.” 

English Jack crowded back to the wall, 
staring at Ryerson as he passed out with 
the others. ‘The latter paid no attention 
to him, but whispered to the girl as he 
went by: ‘‘ We’re square !” 
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SKETCHES OF WORK IN THE CITY. 


BY CHARLES INCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“If A owes B £200, while B owes C £100, and C owes A £100, the account can be settled by the 
transfer of £100 from A to B.”—The late JOHN BIDDULPH MARTIN, in the Grasshopper. 


“ Fascinating are the figures contained in the summary of London bank clearings for the past year 
issued by Mr. Martin Holland, the hon. secretary to the London Bankers’ Clearing House. The 
figures indicate to what an unexampled extent the business of this country ts conducted without recourse 
to coin or bank notes. No mind can conceive what a total of £12,711,.000,000 means. The imagination 
cannot even fully realise the magnitude of £42}3,339,000 by which that total exceeds the figure for the 
preceding year. The daily averages are nearly as bewildering, showing, as they do, an average daily 
overturn which has gradually risen on ordinary business days from about £10,000,000 to £ 16,500,000,” 








HE hands of the clock 
of St. Mary Wool- 
noth Church, at the 

Cheapside end of Lombard 
Street, are pointing to eight 
minutes past four. Men of 
all ages, sizes and shapes, 
some hatless 


House, which closes _ its 
doors in two minutes’ time, 
and woe betide the clerk 
who has his “last delivery ” 
shut out ! 

The Clearing House is a 
private institution situated 
in Post Office Court, which 


a ll 


i and all breath- leads from Lombard Street 
less,are running to King William Street, and 


out from the 
lanes and alleys 
only to rush 
up the court by 
the Guardian Assurance Com- 
pany. A jostled pedestrian 
is slowly recovering his as- 
tonishment and feebly _ in- 
structing a policeman to collar 
those thieves. Such an in- 
cident as this can be seen 
almost any day of the week. 
The jostled pedestrian is to 

excused his mistake, for 
rushing along Lombard Street 
at breakneck speedisa practice 
liable to be misconstrued— 


the existence of it is known 
only to comparatively few 
people ; but it is not anxious 
to call attention to itself, 
as befits its knowledge 
of power and wealth. The 
observer will see the un- 
pretentious doors on the 
left. He will, of course, be 
sternly refused admittance, 
for obviously none but bank 
officials are allowed to enter 
by these doors. There have 
been cases of people mis- 
taking it for the pest office 
opposite, and even of their 
! succeeding in passing the 
into theft. Theft!! They careful door-keepers, only to 
are the Bank “runners,” on «4 jostied pedestrian is slowly be ejected by the clerks 
their way to the Clearing recovering his astonishment.” themselves in a manner 
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perhaps more forcible than polite. One 
may imagine an individual with damaged 
hat and somewhat chastened appearance 


remarking that there should have been 
written over the door, ‘“‘ All hope abandon 
ye who enter here.” 

Tracing the development of modern 
banking, we see the birth of the Clear- 
ing. ‘The evolution of the cheque is not 
clear, but it no doubt arises from the 
receipts given by the Goldsmiths for the 
money their clients deposited with them. 
The late Mr. J. B. Martin says: “The 
customer on depositing his cash naturally 
required a receipt. If part only of the 
deposit was subsequently required, the 
receipt was presented at the same time, 
the amount repaid by the Goldsmith was 
deducted from the face value, and the 
receipt continued to hold good for the 
reduced amount. By an improvement 
on the original system, the receipt for the 
gross deposit might be subdivided : it was 
only one step further on the part of the 
Goldsmith to give, instead of a single 
promise to pay the entire sum, a series of 
promises to pay a number of smaller sums 
making up the 
total of his 
customers’ 
deposit.’”’ In 
early times 
cheques, or 
promissory 
notes, as they 
were then, were 
of course written 
by hand, and it 
was between 
1729 and 1749 
that the present 
form of printed 
cheque was first 
instituted. With 
it an impetus 








was given to 
business. Clients 
found them 





“Four o'clock,” 





“Ejected in a manner more forcible than polite.” 
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more convenient for the payment of their 
accounts than the hand-written promissory 


note, or the bank note or coin, and a larger 





number of cheques were necessarily paid 
into banks from other institutions for collec- 
tion. Now, it is clear that if each bank 
clerk had a number of cheques to collect 
and could find a system by which he 
could considerably lighten his labours, 
he would avail himself of it in the form 
of a simple exchange. ‘They settled 
their accounts on the top of a_ post, 
or on one another’s backs, in Lombard 

Street, and very often resorted to one 

Banking House, which had a large recess 

in the window which they found very con- 

venient ; but the house in question found 
it just the opposite, and the noise made 
such a hindrance to business that, as it is 
said, they were often summarily turned 
out. This led toa house being taken in 

1810 and organisation of a system admir- 

able in its simple arrangement.” Some say 

they met at Baker’s Chop House in ’Change 

Alley, or at some other convenient tavern in 

the district, but here we have conclusive 

evidence. In the books of the Grasshopper, 
better known 
nowadays as 

Martin’s Bank, 

and probably 

the oldest — if 
not the oldest 

—Bank in Lon- 

don, there is this 

entry : 

1773. Toquarterly 
charge for 
the use of 
Clearing 
Room 


195. 6a. 

The first un- 
official Clearing 
House was 
situated at 
the back of 
Messrs. Smith, 
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Payne & Smith’s Bank, No. 1, Lombard 
Street ; and it was not till 1810 that it 
moved to its present premises, formerly the 
stable yard of the General Post Office, which, 
as is well known, was in Lombard Street. 

Before taking my readers across the 
threshold, they should know a little of 
the working of the Clearing House; they 
should know that eighteen of 
the larger Banking Institutions 
of London are members. The 
House is managed by a Com- 
mittee, each bank having 
a representative, and_ this 
Committee appoints two in- 
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either indulging in a short nap, reading, 
or engaged in friendly conversation. 
Towards three o’clock the House begins 
to fill, business and buzz begin. A 
“runner” will bring ‘down with him” 
a new clerk, showing him the ropes, 
Instantly he will be met with a volley 
of ironical criticism ; his appearance, his 
clothes, his boots, and his 
resemblance to some well- 
known personage, if it exists, 
will be freely commented 
upon. This will setthe House 
in good humour, and the 
clearers will forthwith burst 





spectors and one as- 
sistant for its control. 
Formerly thefreehold 
belonged to the old 
private banks, such 
as Martin’s, Smith’s, 
Glyn’s and Robarts’, 
and these banks 
divided amongst 
themselves the rents, 
which were paid at 
so much per seat by 
their tenants — the 
Joint Stock Banks. 
In 1902 the Clearing 
House was turned 
into a limited com- 
pany, and all banks, 
both private and joint 
stock, were placed 
on an equal footing. 

On entering the 

learing House, the 
spectator is  con- 
fronted with long 
rows of desks labelled 








into song or indulge 
in cat-calls. The 
Clearing House is 
the Bohemia of the 
banking _ profession. 
This being _ recog- 
nised by the authori- 
ties, its traditions are 
rigidly upheld. It is 
no uncommon thing 
to see, on a hot day, 
most of the clerks 
sitting in their shirt 
sleeves ; but in spite 
of this apparent laxity 
no advantage is 
- taken of the licence 
extended to the 
House by its genial 
Inspector. 

Three o’clock! and 
the runners are ar- 
riving with their 
‘first delivery,” and 
from now till the 
close of business 





with the respective 
names of each Bank, 
and arranged alpha- 








their journey is re- 
peated every ten 
minutes, It is neces- 
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three-handed clock, 
the hour-hand and the two minute-hands, 
one white and the other black. The 
white hand shows the “ correct time” and 
the black hand the Clearing House time. 
Clearing House time is supposed to be 
five minutes behind ordinary time, to 
allow of grace ; it is a little absurd, and 
the present inspector, Mr. Matthews, is, 
I believe, discontinuing the practice. 

It is two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the few clerks that are in the House are 








betically round the fess. aS 
room; his eyes will The Grasshopper in Lombard Street, from should be able to 
next wander to the Abchurch Lane. follow the modus 


operandi, ‘The sys- 
tem of the clearing, explained briefly, is 
as follows: all the representatives of the 
various banks at the Clearing House are 
called ‘‘in clearers,” for the reason we 
shall see in a moment. Each bank has 
a double set of books, the “ out” books 
and the “in” books, both sets being 
headed in the columns with the list of 
the clearing banks. The “out” books 
are used at the banks, and the “in” 
books at the House. 
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“They met in some convenient tavern.” 


We will now follew a simple transaction 
in Glyn’s. One of their clients pays in 
to his credit across their counter for 
collection the following clearing cheques : 


Ce ae 

, 26 8 

2 on Martin’s, for { 35 0 
( r 5 @ 

; P 100 0 O 

4 on Robarts’, for ; 5 00 
l 340 

2 on Smith’s, for { : 6 . 
2 on Lon. & Westr. for! 5 2 ° 
* 6 0 


These cheques are entered in 
Glyn’s “Sout” books at their 


bank, under their respective 
heads, thus : 
Martin’s. Robarts’, Smith's, 
£ S. d. £ $e a. 4 J. d. 
26 8 i § oO * 2-0 
1s 2 100 O O 260 

5 Go. © 

3-4 3 

Lon. & Westr. 

£4 $. &@ 

5 20 

7 © © 


They are next stamped across 
the face in bold _ letters 
“Glyn’s,” and taken to the 
Clearing House by a junior 
clerk, or “runner” as he is ? 
called, who places them on the 
desk assigned to the bank upon 
which they are drawn. These 


cheques have now arrived at 
the House, and the representa- 
tives of 


Martin’s, Robarts’, 
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Smith’s, and London & Westminster, there 
enter them in their “in” books under 
Glyn’s heading, thus : 


° 

° 

° 
coooRk 


The respective representatives of Martin’s, 
Robarts’, Smith’s, and London & West- 
minster, knowing that they come from 
Glyn’s by the stamp across the face, there- 
fore it follows that Glyn’s out clearing Zo 
Martin’s, etc., will agree with Martin’s, etc., 
in clearing from Glyn’s; so one bank thus 
acts as a check on another. 

We now come to the question of 
balancing. 

The amount of Glyn’s cheques that 
Martin’s have sent to the House may be 
more than the amount that Glyn’s have 
sent of Martin’s cheques, and a balance 
is made. 

It is now getting towards four o’clock ; 
the runners are rushing in at frequent 
intervals, Everything is being done at 
lightning speed. Chaos seems to reign. 
The white hand now points to 4.10, the 
bell rings, and the doors are closed with 
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“Some say they met in Baker's Chop-house in ‘Change Alley.” 
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a bang, and no more cheques are allowed 
to come in for the day. The House seems 
full of runners, clearers, cheques, all 
mixed up together. In ten minutes’ time 
the doors are reopened. Out rush the 
runners to their banks with their “in” 
clearing. For the next ten minutes the 
House is quieter. The clearers are 
totalling up their books. Runners now 
begin to reappear with their “ out” books. 
The cleaters have now 
the double set of books 
to check—‘“out work” 
with another bank’s “in 
work,” and wice versa. 
Noise and confusion is 
now doubled, _ trebled. 
Scant courtesy is shown 
if the “out” books of one 
bank do not agree with 
the “in” books of the 
other, but the way the 
figures are managed is 
marvellous. Seldom is 
there much trouble with 
mistakes. 

This is more remark- 
able when we consider for 
a few moments the huge 
sums dealt with in the 


The three-handed clock. 





“A new clerk.” 


clearing. In 1868 the daily average was 
410,978,200, in 1905 it increased to 
440,156,600; and the largest clearing 
on record was that of May 15, 1901, 
£109, 143,000. 
All the banks’ representatives having 
had their work checked, the balance only 
remains. Up to 1854 it was the custom 
to settle the accounts at the end of the 
day through the medium of bank-notes. 
This was attended with 
considerable risk, and 
from this date forward the 
difference was settled by 
a transfer on the Bank of 
England, where all the 

\ clearing banks have ac- 
counts. I must here point 
out that each bank does 
not draw eighteen differ- 
ent transfers, but one 
grand balance is struck 
against all the banks, and 
one transfer made under 
the examination of the 
Inspector. 

Strange as it may seem, 
the Bank of England itself 
does not enjoy the full 
privileges of the Clearing 


























House. 


THE BANKERS’ CLEARING 


Its own cheques are not pre- 
sented there, but only the cheques it 
holds on the other clearing bankers, and 
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clearing agents, with the exception that 
accounts are not settled until two clear 
days have elapsed from the time the 
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it was not till 1864 that our leading bank 
Each clearing bank has 
necessarily to present Bank of England 


was admitted. 


cheques at the 
counter in Thread- 
needle Street, 
when the “Old 
Lady” credits the 
smaller bank 
direct in the 
ordinary way. We 
see, therefore, 
that, at the House, 
each of the other 
clearing banks has 
only to pay the 
senior institution 
for the cheques 
presented to them 
there for payment. 

The system of 
country clearing 
is the same as 
the town clearing, 
each country bank 
having its London 


“Chaos seems to relgn.” 





“Scant courtesy is shown if the books disagree,” 





cheques are presented through the House. 
The reason of this is that the cheques 
have to be sent into the country for 


examination. 
With the coun- 
try clearing— 
which, by the 
way, is conducted 
in the morning— 
an innovation has 
taken place by 
the introduction 
of machines for 
dealing with the 
work. To the 
Chief Inspector, 
Mr. Matthews, 
must be given the 
credit. These 
machines—and 
there are 160 of 
them, costing 
about 60 guineas 
each — will take 
down cheques at 
great speed, with 


332 
the addi- 
tional ad- 


vantage that 
the total of 
the sum will 
be abso- 
lutely _cor- 
rect, as the 
machinery 
cannot err, 
and is im- 
pervious to 
any stress of 
business in 
a manner 
that the 
human 
machine 
can never 
hope to 
equal. One 
can hardly 
dare think 
what the 
bank clerk 
of ahundred 
years hence 
will be like. 
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The calculating machine. 





away from 
the Clearing 
House. 
The last 
word of 
clearing is 
a walk clear- 
ing. It has 
not yet 
come into 
force, but is 
on the tapis, 
The — walk- 
clerk, who 
is a familiar 
sight to City 
men, walk- 
ing from 
bank to 
bank, col- 
lecting, as it 
were, _ like 
some busy 
bee, pollen 
for his teem- 
ing hive, will 
soon be a 
thing of the 


‘This total will be given to the operator past. When this has come to pass I may 
at any moment he chooses to stop. ‘The suggest a pneumatic tube from each bank 


introduction of machinery has been found 
to work so well that most of the banks 
are using them at their own establishments 


The bank clerk 
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of a hundred years hence: A suggestion. 


to the House for the sending and getting 
of cheques, and the public will see no more 
of the officials outside their institutions. 
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BY A SPORTSMAN WHO HAS SUFFERED. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 


“O many ladies hunt in these days 
that it requires one to take his 
w courage in both hands to so much 
as breathe a word of criticism of them or 
their ways in the field. ‘Therefore a mere 
man must hasten to explain, and hope to 
gain as partisans the great body of real 
sportswomen to criticise whom would be 
superfluous, if not impertinent. 

Time was when the generality of 
hunting men had strong objections to the 
presence of women in the field, but I 
think it may be safely stated that but few 
nowadays adhere to the old-fashioned 
prejudice; and no doubt the change is 
owing to the many ladies who have shown 
how well they could take part in the 
great sport as it should be done, and hold 
their own across country, while observing 
all the rules of the game written and 


unwritten: to them there is nothing but 


welcome and ungrudging admiration. 
But there is also a considerable section 
of the daughters of Diana—if the virgin 
goddess will pardon our supplying her 
with such a family—who often provoke the 
rougher sex to mutter things that are not 
generally supposed to be language for 
ladies; and in that it is usually only 
muttered lies the reason why many ladies 
do not learn the customs and unwritten 
laws of the hunting-field so early as 
men do. 

One would hardly like to suggest that 
men were naturally more polite than 
women ; but the man who transgresses is 
Promptly, and probably most forcibly, told 
when he goes wrong, whereas the lady 
1s not—the anathema probably breathed 
sotto Voce never reaches her ears, and she 
goes gaily on in ignorance if not bliss. I 


. 





think I can hear some fair lady saying, 
“What nonsense! Can’t the man give 
some real instance instead of general 
accusation ?” 

Well, take for instance the question of 
following a pilot. Many women like to 
have a man to pilot them. Certainly it is 
a post of honour, but unfortunately also 
sometimes a post of danger too. No 
exception can be taken to it when there 
exists an understanding and confidence 
between them, as to keeping proper 
distance, and of mutual help and assist- 
ance. But one often sees a lady in the 
field single out and follow a man with 
whom no such understanding exists—and 
in this even there is nothing to object to ; 
but the pilot’s lot is by no means to be 
envied if, as sometimes happens, she 
rides much too close to him, and, as the 
saying goes, “jumps into his pocket.” 
Though he may be on the best horse in 
the world, the best fall sometimes, and 
when he does she is almost sure to jump 
on the top of him—and so “black care ” 
may be a lovely woman, but she is none 
the less something to be feared and 
avoided. 

‘That this kind of thing is done purely 
through ignorance is made evident by the 
fact that the danger is quite as great to 
the follower as to the leader. 

Then, again, there is the matter of the 
“red ribbon.” How many ladies light- 
heartedly push into the heart of a crowd, 
say at a gate, with a horse that will kick 
if he is touched, and indeed often without, 
and is a danger to the limbs and even 
lives of all near him! I do not want to 
claim exemption for men from this 
particular sin, but no one with any 
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experience of hunting where fields run 
large will deny that some ladies are 
great transgressors in this. It would be 
hard to think that they did not care, and 
one would rather think this also was the 
outcome of ignorance and failure to 
realise the serious consequences of a 
horse’s kick, 

Among what might be called the minor 
transgressions is impatience to wait 
their turn. In the best of countries gates 
have sometimes to be used, and there 
comes a time when, possibly at several 
fences in succession, every one has to 
pass through or jump one or two places 
in a fence, and naturally all are ex- 
pected to take their turn. Then one 
lady is sure to hustle to the front, some- 
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times with, it may be, a muttered “Can't 
hold my horse,” but more often without 
word or sign of apology. Needless to 
say, a few repetitions of this marks the 
person with a most unenviable reputation ; 
but still none of the remarks reach her, 
as it is not women’s way to be outspoken 
to one another, and men do not like to 
publicly reprove a lady. 

The real sportsman is always glad to 
help any one in distress, all the more so 
if it be a woman; but when such service j 
is taken as a matter of course, as it some- 
times is, the desire to serve is apt to 
dry up. 

Take for instance a situation that occurs 
often, when after a fall a lady has to be 
helped to remount by any one who 1s 























LADIES IN 'THE 
near. There is no sportsman worth the 
name who would not stop to do such 
service to any lady ; but if it should chance 
that in the rush of galloping horses he 
has difficulty in remounting himself, she 
must wait till he is in the saddle again. 

The same absolute law applies should 
he have dismounted to open a gate or 
in fact to do anything of benefit to 
those behind him, 

You will say, no doubt, ‘ Why, such 
things would of course occur to any one 
without being told,” but allowance must 
be made for the excitement when hounds 
are running, and the fact remains that 
such rules are often broken; and in such 
things lie the good fellowship of the 
hunting-field and make the backbone of 
the brotherhood of sportsmen and sports- 
women. 

Our ancestors thought, and no doubt 
truly, that the hunting-field was too rough 
for ladies ; but that was in the days when 
sportsmen were known as people who 
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“hunted, drank, and swore.” But these 
things are changed now, and the name 
of ‘‘sportsman” stands for one who has 
a good share of what we know as manly 
virtues, and “ sportswoman” as one who 
has grafted some of those manly virtues 
on her womanly charms and, many of us 
hold, benefited thereby. 

Like the periodical resurrection of the 
sea-serpent, the question of cross-saddle 
riding for ladies has been having its turn 
again, and it really deserves to be taken 
rather more seriously. 

It is a subject upon which, curiously 
enough, the opinion of those most inter- 
ested is almost unanimous, and yet all 
this unanimity leads to no practical result. 
Among hunting ladies the old side-saddle 
is, in theory at least, almost universally 
condemned ; and yet, often as the matter 
has been discussed, very few of its de- 
tractors have possessed the courage of their 
opinions sufficiently strongly to put their 
theory to practical proof. 








“How many ladies push light-heartedly into the heart of a crowd,” 
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The side-saddle certainly gives a very 
firm seat, but that is a quality that has its 
disadvantage as well as the reverse, when, 
in the case of a horse falling, getting clear 
may be a matter of considerable difficulty. 

In the matter of appearance, which I 
may take it weighs somewhat with the sex 
in question, I doubt if the advantage lies 
with the side-saddle. I do not think any 
one would suggest that ladies should, 
discarding the skirt, wear breeches and 
boots undisguised, any more than that 
they should, when riding a bicycle, adopt 
the knickerbockers in vogue across the 
Channel—a dress that would disfigure 
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directly the groom’s, and in fact that of 
every one connected with the animal. Were 
the new fashion to become universal, sore 
backs would practically become a thing 
of the past, instead of the common feature 
they are at present. I know there are 
ladies who will say, “I never in my life 
gave a horse a sore back.” Then you 
possibly are very light, possibly you drive 
to meets In a Carriage or motor-car, 
probably you ride two horses for roughly 
a couple of hours each, and, picking up 
your conveyance again, drive home after- 
wards. But there are others, as good 
sportswomen maybe, who have to ride 





A daughter of Diana. 


the Venus of Milo herself; but any one 
who has seen a really neat divided skirt 
worn on a cross-saddle will hesitate to 
say that the old style is neater or more 
workmanlike, or for the matter of that 
more ladylike either. 

That many ladies look well on a side- 
saddle goes without saying, but it is a 
severe test of gracefulness, not to say art, 
and the triumph—if I may say it-—should 
be shared, to some degree at least, 
with the habit maker, as Diana herself 
could hardly “carry off” a badly made 
habit. 

The horse’s point of view is, of course, 
another feature of the question, and in- 


the same horse all day, and_ probably 
hack him home afterwards. Very likely 
they sit as straight as possible while fresh, 
or as long as excitement braces the 
nerves ; but when comes the long, weary 
ride home, can any one blame them if 
they sometimes do bear on the stirrup and 
swing to one side of the artificial perch, off 
which they have not had the chance to 
come since morning. Next day comes 
the inquiry, “Horse all right to-day?” 
and the reply, ‘Sorry, miss, but ’e’s 
rubbed ’is back a bit.” This dismal intel- 
ligence means heart-breaking trouble for 
the groom, discomfort if not pain for the 
horse, and possibly loss to the rider of 
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many days’ hunting, during which kind going a rapid process of evolution in order 
friends will no doubt entertain her with _ to fit them for their purpose, so that, really, 
glowing accounts of the “stunning sport” to take to a divided skirt and cross-saddle 
there has been. would hardly be a greater change from the 

Hunting is perhaps the most con- scant apron skirt and plain saddle of to- 
servative of all sports, and those connected day, than the difference between that and 
with it seem almost to take pride in the flowing draperies and many-horned, 





Side-saddle or cross-saddle. 


doing everything just as it was in “the much-quilted saddle of the Early Victorian 
good old days,” and innovation comes’ era. Might we not suddenly find—as they 
slowly. Ladies are really the only new seem to have done lately in the matter of 
thing in the hunting-field, and their flying machines and the old balloon— 
advent being of comparatively recent that we have been going on wrong lines 
date, everything connected with them, altogether? For the sake of every one, 
like habits and saddles, have been under- horses included, let us hope so. 





THE WEE FOLK. 
AVE ye heard the fairy fidils in the glen 
Playing soft by the banks of running streams, 
Lifting shadows from the weary hearts of men, 
Leading souls to the country of their dreams? 


Have ye seen the fairies dancing at the thorn ? 
Soft steps in the starlight on the grass, 

Ringing circles from the moonrise till the morn ; 
Och! heed the fairy-rings as ye pass. 


Have ye heard the fairy laughter in the dark ? 
Och dear, ’tis a thing strange and slow: 

In the depths of the heather and the bog, 
"Tis the merry mock they make of us below. 
Have ye ever heard the black banshee ? 

Och! weary on the hearts of us then. 

"Tis the keenin-—Ochone ! Ochone ! 

A soul is out into the dark again, Mary S. MacMuttan. 
22 
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I. 
Y name is Madge; I am a small 
woolly white dog, and, when 
people are discussing me 


seriously, am described as a “ wire-haired ” 
fox-terrier. I was born out here, that is 
to say in India, and conceited prize-dogs 
have sometimes chaffed me because my 
legs are rather long, saying that I am 
“leggy.” And I know there is no native 
dog’s blood in me, for I hate all native 
dogs, and am afraid I also hate almost 
all black men and women. ‘There is 
one inoffensive black man whom I do not 
mind so very much. He is called the 
**Sweeper,” and has to groom me and 
prepare my food; but then he knows 
quite well that he is my servant, and so 
we get on all right. 

I have no recollection of anything till 
the time when I understood the fact that 
I was Rose Vaughan’s dog. Rose 


Vaughan was the name of my mistress ; 
at any rate that is the name she was 
generally called. 












If you are prepared to give up a few 
amusements, such as ratting and the like, 
and go in for more creature comforts, 
polite surroundings and human affection, 
I must say that you can have a very nice 
time as a young lady’s pet dog—a much 
better time, in fact, than as a man’s dog. 
For instance, ladies and dogs both like 
cushions, and men as a rule can’t abide 
them. I think, too—at any rate when 
you have been turned off the sofa— 
that the train of a lady’s skirt, provided 
that it is well lined with flounces, is one 
of the best places you can find to lie 
down upon. 

Perhaps I have said enough by way of 
hinting that Rose Vaughan was a very 
good mistress and treated me very kindly. 
There might of course have been a fear 
that I should get too fat with all this 
luxury, but she used to make sure that I 
ran a few miles every day by taking me 
out with her when she rode or drove. 

Rose’s father did not trouble himself 


“Taking me out with her when she rode or drove.” 
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“1 caught sight of a squirrel in the garden.” 


much about me. Rose’s mother and I 
got on together only fairly well, and were 
never very cordial. It thus followed that 
Rose and I were a great deal to each 
other. 
WO 
years 
passed of 
this de- 
lightful in- 
timacy 
without 
anything of 
any im- 
portance 
occurring 
to interrupt 
bt. at atl 
seriously. 
The only 
forms of in- 
terruption 





“Feed me with cake.” that were 

of any con- 

sequence were those in trousers. I did 
not in those days form a very high 


opinion of trousers. ‘The trousered people 
would fondle me and admire me, and 
feed me with cake, when it seemed as 
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“*Get out, you little brute.’” 


though they thought that Rose expected 
them to do so; but it was sometimes a 
matter of a stealthy kick and a muttered 
‘Get out, you little brute,” if I did any- 
thing, however innocent, that was likely to 
interrupt Rose at all when one of them 
was talking to her. 

But those trousered interruptions to our 


intercourse were comparatively insigni- 
ficant for the first two years. After that 
came the great interruption. It was 


sometimes in trousers, but more often in 
breeches and gaiters. It was always kind 
to me, but I did not like it at first, and 
once I tried putting my teeth into the 
gaiters, but they were of leather and very 
hard, so that my teeth could not get 
very far, The gaiters used to get on toa 
pony that used to run alongside Rose’s 
pony. I, as usual, used to run alongside 
Rose too. At first I did not like the 
arrangement, for they used to go farther 
and faster than Rose did when alone, so 
that I used to come home rather overtired. 
But after a time they changed their plans 
for some reason, and used to go into very 
quiet lonely places in the jungle, and when 
they got there used to go very slowly. 
This suited me better. 









“They were of leather and very hard.” 
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{ found that Rose, he and ! 









made quite a happy trio.” 
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Rose in those days began to behave to 
me in rather a curious way. Sometimes 
she seemed to forget all about me, and 
ignored me, even when we were alone to- 
gether, however closely I lay against her 
feet. But sometimes she would take me 
on her knee and talk to me for a long 
time in a serious sad way that only made 
me feel shy and uncomfortable. All I 
could do, of course, was just occasionally 
to sneeze, and this I used to hope she 
would understand was meant for sym- 
pathy. 

I had got to like that pair of gaiters— 
though, when Rose took to behaving so 
queerly, 1 could not help thinking that 
they had something to do with the 
change ; and once, when after a very long 
and very slow ride I, for the first time in 
my life, found Rose crying, I felt very 
angry with the gaiters. However, they 
did not come the next day, nor the next, 
nor yet the next. All those days Rose 
was very sad; and it was not till the day 
following, when the gaiters at last came 
as usual, that I saw she suddenly began 
to look happy again. Just as they came 
into the room, I caught sight of a new 
squirrel out in the garden, quite a long 
way from a tree, and of course had at 
once to rush off and try to catch it. Of 
course I did not catch it, but having got 
nearer to it than I think I had ever got to 
a squirrel in my whole life before, I stayed 
barking up at it for some minutes, as it 
squeaked at me in an annoying way from 
its tree. On my return Rose was sitting . . . 
well, considering the way in which I have 
since found that Rose likes such subjects 
treated, I think I had better not say 
precisely where it was : I will only remark 
that, though not of course as snug a place 
as Rose’s own lap, still it looked fairly 
comfortable. 


II. 
I certainly found that for a time I 
was ignored. But after all there was 


nothing else to do but accept the situa- 
tion. Rose had been in the habit of call- 
ing the gaiters Captain Pembroke ; but, 
from the day when I nearly caught that 
squirrel in the garden, she changed their 
name to “Charlie.” Charlie and I by 
degrees became firm friends, and I found 
that, though I was not quite such an 
important person as I used to be, yet 
Rose and he and I made quite a happy 
trio. 
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At last I felt that there were great 
changes in the air, ‘The weather had 
been getting very warm. ‘This, as I re- 
membered had happened on_ previous 
similar occasions, was followed by the 
appearance of a great many boxes, and 
at the same time by the disappearance 
of a great many of the cushions and rugs 
on which I had been in the habit of 
lying. My previous experience taught 
me that this meant that we were going to 
leave the house in which we now lived; 
and for several days I felt very nervous 
and unhappy about it, and used to get 
into everybody’s way on purpose, and sit 
on one or other of the boxes that had 
already been packed, just to explain that 
I did not wish on any account to be 
forgotten and left behind. I thought, of 
course, that, as usual, we would be moving 
tosome cool place high up in the hills. 
But in this I was quite wrong on this 
occasion. For though we all, including 
Charlie, went away together to the railway 
station, and all got into the railway 
carriage together, yet Rose’s mother 
turned Charlie and me out again long 
before the train started. While we were 
in the carriage, Rose hugged me hard a 
great many times, and I believe she did 
something of the same kind to Charlie 
too, but this was while they were together 
on the far side of the carriage, and while 
Rose’s father and mother were very busy 
leaning out of the window and talking 
very loudly to some of our servants. 
Some time after Charlie and I had been 
turned out, the train began to bark very 
loudly, and then suddenly started off. 
Charlie and I were left together on the 
platform. He turned to me and patted 
me, and said: 

“Well, Madge, we must look after 
each other till they come back again from 
England, and that won't be till December, 
and it’s now only April. Oh, lor !” 


Ill. 

From that time onwards it got hotter 
and hotter. Those soft rugs and cushions 
that I had been used to would have been 
no longer comfortable to lie upon, and 
in Charlie’s bungalow, to which Charlie 
how took me back, there were no such 
things. I was now living for the first 
time in my life with a man instead of 
with a lady, and finding out for the first 
time what the flat part of India is like in 
the hot part of the year. 


A DOG’S-EYE VIEW 
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“1 was now living for the first time in my life 
with a@ man.” 
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**1 had begun to think it was always going to be very hot and very dry.” 


Charlie was very good to me. He 
seemed to understand that I should feel 
the heat. For instance, he made my black 
servant cut my hair very close all over. 
You cannot imagine what a relief it was 
to find myself ever so much cooler, when 
I first shook myself after the black man 
had finished clipping me. Charlie was 
very careful in picking up some of the 
hair which was cut off, and I remember 
his choosing some of the extra soft kind 
that grew round my neck and putting it 
into a small flat square paper bag. He 
used to fill one of these flat paper bags 
once a week regularly, with bits of paper 
on which he had been scratching black 
marks with a little stick. I always used 
to be made to jump up on the table and 
lie there at his elbow while he scratched 
those black marks on the paper; and 
sometimes, when he paused over the 
scratches, he used to look at me in a 
most peculiar way. It was the same 
way in which he had been used to look 
at Rose sometimes, and it always used 
to make me feel very uncomfortable, 
though I never knew why. 

Several long dreary hot months passed. 
It was so hot that I don’t think I ever 
kept my tongue in my mouth at all, 
except perhaps in my sleep, when I 
suppose it kept itself there. 

I had begun to think that it was always 
going to be very hot and very dry, and 
never to cool again as in the old days, 
when once, after several very hot days, 
during which great clouds of dust had 
been blowing about in a most unpleasant 
manner, some rain suddenly came, and 
for a short time it wasalmost cool. Then 
it seemed to get almost as hot as ever, 
and then it rained again. And so it 
went on for a long, long time. 

At last, one early morning 1 woke up 
and said to myself, ‘“‘ Dear me! some- 
thing reminds me of something.” Then 
I realised that I was feeling really just a 





little cold, and that this was how I used 
to feel ages and ages ago. 
From that day onward it got colder 


and colder. I did not have to lie on 
damp stone floors any more, nor drink 
nearly so much water. I was quite glad 
again of something warm and soft to lie 
upon at night, and as my hair grew 
longer, I was glad my black servant was 
never told to cut it again. 


IV. 

It was soon after this that a strange 
thing happened. 

For months and months I had never 
seen any ladies. But now each evening 
there used to be more and more skirts 
at the places where Charlie took me. 
Having for most of my life been a lady’s 
dog, I was naturally quite interested at 
seeing some skirts again, and I used to 
wander round among them in the club 
gardens of an _ evening, just to see 
whether by any chance one or other 
of them might not belong to Rose. 
But I could not find her, though the 
owners of the skirts were—as I may say 
has always been the case—very attentive 
to me, much more attentive in fact, than 
I ever really like. One in particular was 
most attentive. Once, when she was 
talking to Charlie, she made me quite 
cross by seizing me bodily in her arms, 
putting me in her lap, and trying to kiss 
me. I could not do anything at the time 
except wait for the earliest chance of 
jumping off her lap. I succeeded in 
doing this fairly soon, and left some very 
dirty black marks from my paws on her 
lap. I had just before been rushing about 
some newly watered flower-beds—as usual 
after squirrels—but this the lady did not 
seem to realise till she saw the black marks 
on her white dress. When she saw them she 
did not look as though she loved me quite 
as much. 

This was the first time I met Miss 
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“There were... 


other dogs 


Webster, which is the name by which 
Charlie called her, It was not a very 
successful meeting, and seemed at first to 
leave a coolness on both sides—though, as 
time went on, Miss Webster made several 
further attempts to be affectionate. But I 
was always too quick for her. 

Charlie and I used generally to like the 
same people, but I found that, though I 
went on disliking Miss Webster as much 
as ever, he, on the other hand, seemed 
to get to like her more and more. My 
dislike of her grew when I found that the 
more he got to like Miss Webster, the 
less he seemed to like me. I seemed 
to get on his nerves. If I came and 
lay at his feet, with my nose across his 
shoe, he would actually kick me angrily 
away ; and once when, after being kicked, 
I sat a long way away from him, looking 
up at him and wondering what was the 
matter, he swore at me and said, “ Don’t 
look at me so reproachfully, you little 
beast.” 


V. 

One evening I went with him to the 
club as usual, and as usual was left 
outside to wait for him. It was getting 
dark when we arrived, and it was now 
much too cold for the perpendicular 
people to sit out of doors at night. Charlie 
sent his trap home, so that I had not even 
the pony to keep me company. ‘There 
were, of course, a few other dogs waiting 
outside the club for their masters, but 
none that I knew or cared about. So I 
Just sat down and shivered on a stone 
step—waiting, waiting, waiting. I don’t 
know how long I waited. All the people 
seemed to have gone away before I 
moved, and the lights in the windows 





waiting ... for their masters.” 


were all put out. At last I walked round 
the club and looked at some of the other 
doors, but there was no sign of Charlie, 
nor even of anybody else. I stayed some 
time longer, and then started home by 
myself. 

I think I must have taken the 
wrong road from the start. I seemed to 
have gone a very long way, and was 
getting very frightened, and had begun 
to slink along on the very edge of the 
road, just from a kind of fear of being 
seen, when I suddenly heard two men 
talking. 

“See that tyke there, Bill?” said one. 

“ Aye,” said the other—“ dainty little 
tyke, that : let’s nab it.” 

** Righto,” said the first. 

I did not know what this meant, but one 
of them then whistled to me, and as they 
seemed quite kind, and I was very lonely, 
I went up to them and wagged my tail— 
a thing that on principle I would never 
do to a stranger in ordinary circumstances, 
however cordially invited. 

One of the men took off my collar, and 





“The men proceeded to cut my hair.’ 
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tying some cord round my neck instead, 
dragged me along by it. 

The men stopped soon under a lainp- 
post, and I saw them looking very carefully 
at the collar. It was a very comfortable 
collar that Charlie had given me shortly 
after Rose had gone away. 

“Captain Pembroke’s the nyme of the 
bloke that owns ’er,” said one of the men. 

** Well, ’e ain’t one of our blokes,” said 
the other, ‘‘ so that’s all right. "Ere goes,” 
he added, as he threw my collar into the 
ditch. 

After we had gone a long way we came 
close to some long buildings which had 
lights in them, and could also be seen 
quite plainly in the light of the moon 
which had now risen. 

‘The men stopped again, and one said: 
“ P’raps we'd best make a different-looking 
bitch of ’er afore we takes ’er in.” 

“ But how ?” the other answered. 

“ Here’s the very ticket,” said the first, 
as he took from his pocket a pair of the 
same kind of things as those with which 
my servant had been used to cut my hair 
in the hot weather. 

My hair, of course, was now quite long 
again, and the men proceeded to cut it. 
At last they walked on again, one of 
them picking me up, putting me under 
his coat, and hitting me on the head 
whenever I struggled or made a noise, 
so that at last I kept quiet. 

“ Halt—who goes there?” some one 
shouted as we passed. 

“ Friend,” answered both the men. 

“Pass friend: al!’s well,” said the 
other voice. 

We were now quite close to the long 
buildings which I have mentioned. Out- 
side one of them was a long row of dogs’ 
houses, with open doors and with dogs tied 
up at many of them. ‘The men tied me 
up at one of the empty ones and left me 
there. Iwas veryunhappy. ‘The dogs near- 





“After many strivings and wrigglings, | was free!” 


by wanted to talk to me, and asked me 
all about myself ; but I would not answer 
a word, and I was glad that they were all 
tied up, and so could not get nearer to 
me. My heart sank when I wondered 
what life would be like if I had to live 
it in future among these dogs ! 

After struggling for some time against 
the cord that held my neck, I suddenly 
made a discovery. When those men had 
tied it round my neck the hair on my 
neck and head was still long, and they 
had not tightened the cord any more 
after clipping me, so that the cord was 
now distinctly looser than it had been. 
In a few seconds, that seemed an age, 
and after many strivings and wrigglings 
I was free ! 

VI. 

I ran as fast as I could. I got quickly 
past the figure that had shouted ‘“ Who 
goes there?” and was in the open road, 
‘Then I lost my way again, and wandered 
on, tired, sore, hungry and thirsty. 

I had gone on and on, hither and 
thither, when at last I knew where I was, 
and found that I was near my home. I 
ran into the compound and round the 
bungalow. Yes, it was our bungalow, 
Charlie’s and mine. One door of the 
bungalow was open, and I entered. 

It was impossible to keep up those 
recent strained relations any longer, or 
to be afraid of being kicked for being in 
the way. I threw my body against the 
door of Charlie’s sitting-room and burst 
it open. ‘There sat Charlie in a long 
chair, in that black skin with white ruff 
which he used to wear in the evenings 
whenever he was not wearing the red 
one, which he usually put on when he 
came back from the club. His head was 
bent and his hand was shading his eyes 
from the lamp. In a moment I had 
leapt on to his knees, and stood ,there 
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“i ran as fast as | could.” 


looking into his face and trembling all 
over. 

He started and sat upright. For a 
moment I thought he was angry and was 
going to hit me again and drive me away. 
But as he gazed at me his face changed ; 
that look came back to it which used to 
come in the hot weather, when, once a 
week, I sat on his table while he made 
those scratches on paper with a little 
stick. He looked at me for a long time, 
and seemed to understand all that had 
been happening to me. He looked care- 
fully at the sore places on my _ neck, 
stroked my irregularly cut hair and patted 
me as I trembled and panted. 

Then, in a voice that was like his old 
voice, he talked to me for a long, long 
time, 

“Oh, Madge,” he said, ‘‘ you could not 
have done me a better turn than you 
did by losing yourself. It was not until I 
found you were lost, that I found that 
I was losing myself too, and knew what it 
would mean if we both lost your mistress 
as well,” 

Then, looking at those sore places on 
my neck, he went on: “So they tried to 
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steal you away and tie you up, did they? 
Ah, Madge! — though you would not 
think it of such a rotter as I am—that is 
what they tried to do to me too. But 
you've taught me how to slip the cord, 
Madge, and I'll be free too now, and we’ll 
both get safely back to the girl we belong 
to.” ‘Then he added: ‘She lands in 





““*So they tried te steal you away and tie you up, 
did they?’” 


Bombay, Madge, next week, and we'll 
both be there to meet her.’ 


VII. 

We are all three living together again 
now, Rose, Charlie and I. I have never 
seen Miss Webster again, except in the 
distance, nor has Charlie. 








THE WINTERING OF THE PLANTS. 


BY S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


S the last few leaves of autumn 
tumble to the ground, a great 
quiet steals over the vegetable 

world. Ever since the stirring into life 
which heralded the approach of the spring- 


time, the tale has been one of immense 


activity. ‘hat miracle of the waking of 
the tiny embryo and its development into 
the mature plant has been performed a 
myriad times, and all that is left of the 
short-lived annuals are the seeds for next 
year’s growth, now snugly packed away 
in mother earth. Among the herbaceous 
plants there has been much accomplished 
during the warm season; lusty stems 
have sprung up into the light and air, 
bearing aloft a wealth of flower and 
foliage. ‘The passage of the summer has 
seen considerable additions underground, 
and at the first sign of frost the sap from 
the growth above returns to largely in- 
creased quarters below. But it is not 
all plants which can quietly retire from 
the scene ; those with woody stems—the 
trees and shrubs—are so constituted that 
they cannot die away altogether, but, with 
certain modifications, must face the winter 
out above ground fully exposed to the icy 
blasts of the season. 

With the majority of trees in temperate 
regions it is customary to make a com- 
plete cast of foliage at the approach of 
winter. Quite early in the history of the 
leaf this change is a matter for which 
provision must be made, and some time 
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before its full maturity a special formation 
at the base of the stalk is to be observed. 
This is known as the “layer of separa- 
tion,” and is principally remarkable for 
the sponginess of its cellular tissue. 
Throughout this layer the cells are con- 
structed with specially thin walls, and 
during the autumn these are still further 
weakened by organic acids. By _ this 
time the modification of the cells is such 
that the division of the stalk from the 
stem is rendered quite a simple matter. 
Often the mere weight of the leaf itself 
is all-sufficient to bring about the final 
cleavage; and in any case a shower of 
rain, a touch of frost, or a gust of wind, 
will sooner or later denude each twig of 
its foliage. ‘To pull a leaf-stalk forcibly 
from its position is to make an open 
wound at the point of contact between 
the stem and twig. But Nature is far too 
good a surgeon to do things in this rough- 
and-ready style. Some time before the 
leaf actually falls the layer of separation 
has also formed a thin film where the 
fracture is to take place, making a kind of 
sticking-plaster. 

A certain proportion of trees and shrubs 
are referred to as evergreens, from the 
fact that they are never completely 
destitute of foliage. In temperate regions 
these kinds are very much in_ the 
minority, although the woody species of 
tropical countries are. largely evergreen 
in habit. The common idea that these 
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“‘In their leafless state the deciduous trees do not suffer from damage by snow accumulation.” 


plants retain their leaves for an indefinite 
period is erroneous, as the old foliage is 
not as a rule retained long after the new 


growth is matured. In order to meet the 
cold weather the leaves of evergreens are 
formed in a very special way. It is at 


once apparent, for instance, that the 
leaf of the holly is of a much stouter 
texture than is that of the oak. More- 
over, it is provided with a fine, tough, 
waterproof skin, so smooth that the 
chance of snow accumulation on_ its 














“All the reeds and water-plants retire beneath the surface, where the temperature is uniform,” 
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surface is reduced to minimum. Each 
holly-leaf has a special arrangement of 
bordering cells, which it is quite easy to 
discern. ‘The value of this as a kind of 
“ selvedge,” to prevent the tearing of the 
leaf by wind, is at once apparent. In the 
stem of the mistletoe a microscopic ex- 
amination reveals the fact that the cells 
are more thickly clustered on the exposed 
outside of the stem than they are on the 
inside. 

A goodly number of the evergreen trees 
have been provided with leaves in which 
the surface is much reduced. ‘Typical of 
these are the pines, the different species 
of which are so abundant in the colder 
parts of the 
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it is only a kind of finishing-off varnish, 
underneath which may be disclosed layer 
upon layer of shields. These scales vary 
in thickness, from the stout horny ones on 
the outside to the filmy wrappings which 
encircle the undeveloped shoot. No less 
than fourteen distinct pieces were dissected 
from one chestnut-bud, and over and 
above these there were several membrana- 
ceous scales which were so delicate that 
they could not be removed without 
tearing. It is interesting to observe how, 
even at this early time, the baby leaves 
which shall make next summer’s foliage 
are in a wonderfully advanced state ; 
every part of these immature organs is 

densely clothed 





earth, Where 
rough winds or 
heavy falls of 
snow are likely 
to be a feature 
of the winter, 
there is no tree 
better fitted to 
battle with these 
conditions than 
the pine. Flakes 
of snow find very 
little that they 
can rest upon 
amongst the 
pine-leaves, and, 
as. 2 COnRSC- 
quence, the trees 
do not suffer 
much as far as 
bough breakage 
is concerned, 





with wool—a 
yet further safe- 
guard against 
possible damage. 
Indeed one can- 
not but come to 
the conclusion 
that it would not 
be an easy pro- 
blem to devise a 
more perfect 
scheme of pro- 
tection than is 
evidenced in 
the chestnut 
shoot. 

As a_ whole, 
the subject of 
bud-protection 
in winter is one 
of the most fas- 
cinating in the 











even though the 
fall should be 
a heavy one. 
Naturally, with its spiny foliage, the pine 
offers but small resistance to the gales, and 
will come safely through a tempest which 
would have wrecked many another tree 
with larger leaves, 

Nature never leaves anything to chance ; 
in her preparation of the bud for its 
winter ordeal she believes in making 
assurance doubly sure. Let the Frost King 
nip his hardest, yet the tender shoot is so 
admirably protected that it will suffer no 
whit of harm, To discover how cleverly 
the growing point is shielded from the 
baneful influences of cold one can scarcely 
do better than pull a big chestnut-bud to 
pieces. The familiar sticky coating is at 
once non-conductive and waterproof, but 


The fir tribe, on account of their small needle-like leaves, 
never give resting-places for much snow. 


plant world, 
Many species 
which flourish in 
warm climates have buds formed out 
of the ordinary leaves, without any pro- 
tecting appendages at all. But of course 
such a condition is not possible where 
any degree of cold may be experienced. 
All kinds of methods are adopted to 
make certain that the tender shoot shall 
suffer no harm from low temperature. In 
not a few species the protecting scales 
are provided with coatings of downy hair, 
which keep out the cold as admirably as 
the best ulster in the world. As an in- 
stance of the above, the common willow 
may be cited. In the tuliptree the 
young leaves may be discerned lying in a 
little case formed out of the stipules—small 
organs often found at the base of the leaf- 














(1) Magnified chestnut stalk after separation from bough; (2) the protection shields which 
guard the Christmas rose; (8) point of contact of chestnut stalk, much magnified, after 
division ; (4) magnified section of Virginia creeper, showing layer of separation; (5) section 
of a hyacinth bulb, showing the winter quarters of the plant; (6) cell formation in section 
of mistletoe stalk (transverse), magnified; (7) a chestnut bud pulled to pieces. 
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which at the present time is but 
little understood, but in the con- 
sideration of the manner in which 
plants pass the winter it is desirable 
to dwell on the subject for a moment. 
Of course it is, well known that 
very high temperatures are attained 
in the interior of opening flower- 
buds. In the case of a species of 
arum, this has been known to reach 
even the point of blood-heat. Apart 
from this floral warmth, however, 
it has been definitely established 
that plants have quite a tempera- 
ture of their own, which is distinct 
from that of the atmosphere. <A 
series of experiments was conducted, 
during which holes of varying depths 
were bored into the trunks of trees, 
A thermometer inserted into the 
cavities recorded the fact that the 
temperature at that time—in the 
winter, as it happened—was con- 
siderably higher inside the trunk 
than it was in the air outside. 
Fortunately, wood, as a bad con- 
ductor, does not readily allow the 
passage of either heat or cold, and 
thus a fairly uniform temperature 

















Silty hi aietenar deite, in the heart of the tree is main- 





stalk—specially modified for the 
purpose. The plane-tree, which 
has made itself so thoroughly at 
home in London, finds protection 
for its buds in a pretty little cap 
exactly fitting over the young 
shoot. Almost alone among trees 
this species produces its buds ina 
little hollow at the base of the leaf- 
stalk—a circumstance which ac- 
counts for the fact that the fresh 
shoots are not to be seen at all 
until the tree is divested of its 
foliage. With young trees, more 
particularly in the case of beeches 
and oaks, it is not at all an un- 
usual thing for the leaves to remain 
on the twigs after they have turned 
brown, right through until the 
following spring. It has been sug- 
gested that these comparatively 
juvenile subjects may really need 
more shelter for their buds than 
do their older relatives, and this 
seems to be a reasonable explana- 
tion of a somewhat singular pheno- 
menon. 

Vegetable warmth is a matter The same willow in winter dress. 
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tained. Instances, however, are on drooping petals form such a perfect roof 
record in which the cold has been to shield the delicate essential organs, 
so intense, during an altogether ex- and the showy crocus, owing to the action 
ceptional winter, that the internal 
warmth of the tree has been unable 
to keep at bay the chilling influence 
from outside. As a result of this 
the trunk has simply burst asunder, 
very much as if it had been rent by 
lightning. ‘The actual cause of this 
does not appear to be very clear, 
although it is probably due to the 
action of the frost on the sap. 

In the inclement winter season it 
is not many plants which can summon 
up sufficient energy to be in an 
active state of leafand bloom. Yet 
one such plant we may find in our 
gardens, even in December, the 

| deadest of all months. Nothing 
deters the Christmas Rose from 
coming to perfection: wind, rain, 
snow, or frost, the pure white blooms 
push their way up through the soil 
quite unconcernedly. But see how 
carefully they are protected against 
damage ; for, closely guarding each 
tender bud, are two green bracts 
which preclude the possibility of any 
harm. The earliest of the so-called 
spring flowering bulbs are often 
tempted by a few mild days to start 
into bloom long before the winter is A year's growth of a dahlia—a typical herbaceous perennial, i 
really over, and are overtaken in All this dies down to the roots in the autumn. 
their full beauty by a spell of bitter 
weather. Nature has provided even for of light upon its petals, will never open 
these rash adventurers. The snowdrop' up its golden chalice unless the sky be 
flower can come to small harm whilst its _ clear. 




















The Photographs taken by the Author. 





THE WOODS OF GOLD. 


HAVE been to the woods of gold, but the golden bough, 
Leaf upon leaf that I plucked, shows leafless now ; 
And the flower thereof hath been sucked by the bees of death, 
And the wind of grief hath scattered the scent of its breath. 
So I stand with a heart grown old, 
And lean on a staff of gold. 


Gold, oh, burden of gold! half flower, half fruit, 
Fair you hung to my gaze; and from top to root 
Laughed the tree with the praise of its joyous leaves, 
Till I, and grief, and death came together like thieves : 
And I stand with a heart grown old, 
And carry a burden of gold. 


LAURENCE HousMAN. 














BY JAMES 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK. 


WAS very different twenty years 
ago,” Samuel Jenkins was saying 
to his wife; ‘‘none of them 

new-fangled notions what only worrits you. 

‘Saves you from making mistakes,’ is 

what that young feller from Brandon told 

me ; but, ‘ Lor bless yer,’ as I says to him, 

‘I don’t make no mistakes ; man and boy, 

I’ve worked with ’em near thirty years, 

and never made no mistakes yet.’ ” 

** Now, don’t you go boasting, Samuel 
dear,” said his wife anxiously. ‘It’s 
taken you all that time to earn your 
stripes, and if you get obstinate-like with 
these new electricity things, you'll be 
doing something daft, and goodness knows 
what’ll come of it all.” 

Samuel Jenkins deigned no reply. He 
had been trying to explain to his wife that 
the railway company were going to intro- 
duce electric staffs in his signal-box instead 
of the old wooden staff and tickets. His 
own notions of the electric staff were at 
that time very vague, but when it came 
to explaining to his wife how it was he 
didn’t like them, because the old were 
good enough for him—he found that she 
persisted in missing the point. She was 
afraid he would make mistakes in using 
them ! 

The honest truth of the matter, though 
he would not even acknowledge it to him- 
self, was precisely what she had hit upon. 
He did not like them because they were 
new, and he was afraid of them because 
he doubted if he would ever really under- 
stand them. 

The electric staffs were set up in due 
course, and old Samuel Jenkins, after 
repeated explanations, was persuaded 
that he understood them ; eventually he 
succeeded in satisfying the assistant traffic 
manager that this was the case, and they 
were taken formally into use. 

A few weeks later they brought on him 
his first reprimand. It was not that he 


ran any risks with them—he was too 
cautious for that, and, as a matter of fact, 
he could not if he tried ; it was simply 
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that he failed to get all the benefit out 
of them that he might. 

“Oh, yes,” as he explained afterwards 
to his wife, ‘I understands them well 
enough, but that there excursion train, 
he don’t count as an ordinary train—I 
didn’t know as how I could get a staff 
out for him.” 

His wife merely replied that she knew 
how it would be all along, and Jenkins 
concluded that women could give very 
little assistance in a case like his. 

He got used to them after a time, but 
his dislike of them never left him; they 
worked admirably, but how or why was 
a mystery. Samuel Jenkins’ intelligence 
had reached the stage where wonder and 
awe at something not understood are 
mixed with a strong ingredient of hearty 
distrust. But further changes were in 
store for him. 

The directors of the railway company 
decided on making the new cut between 
Gorston and Penlon which would save 
ten miles on their west coast runs; the 
new line was to go near Mufton, and 
would be connected with it by a short 
loop—Mufton, in fact, would rise from 
the position of a sleepy market town to 
that of a second-class junction. 

A swarm of navvies began to settle 
over the peaceful country side, cutting 
and piling earth, and the echo of their 
bustle reached the sleepy old town ; then 
a colony settled in the outskirts, and 
tramped out every morning to their work. 
Finally, while the Mufton loop was in 
progress, a group broke itself off from 
the main body and _ took quarters 
permanently in the town. 

Old Jenkins looked on it all as he had 
looked on other changes, disliking it as 
new, but placidly contented to let it be 
as long as it did not interfere with him. 
Shortly afterwards, however, his serenity 
suffered a rude shock. : 

A party of labourers arrived at his 
signal-box and began to excavate the 
ground on one side, and he learned to 














his dismay that the box was to be 
lengthened and new levers put in. 

He unbosomed himself that night to 
his wife, not so much because he expected 
any useful advice, but, being a shy man, 
he hardly liked to confess to any one 
else, and confess to some one he felt he 
must. ‘ 

It was the same story as before, but his 
distrust of his capacity to understand was 
more prominent in his mind, and his wife 
soon saw what was really the matter. 

“Now, Samuel,” she said, ‘‘ don’t be 
a fool. Wait till they’ve finished before 
you cry out; maybe they'll be as easy as 
nothing at all.” 

But Jenkins himself was not easy ; when 
the new levers were put in, his anxiety 
about them and the difficulty he experi- 
enced in hiding his real feelings began to 
prey on his mind. ‘There was one that 
especially troubled him. When they came 
to paint the levers, some were coloured 
red, some blue—he knew what they meant, 
signals and points—but one of them was 
black. ‘That was meaningless, an enormity. 
He thought there was some mistake ; but 
no, the painter said those were his orders, 
number 23 to be black. He showed him 
instructions clearly written out. 

By-and-by the day came when the 
new work was to be explained. As he 
had supposed, the red and blue levers 
were for the signals and points; the 
black lever was a new device, a locking- 
lever, It was a safety appliance—another 
safety appliance ! he thought, and groaned 
in spirit. ‘This lever, he was told, would 
make everything secure for him: after 
setting the points leading to the new loop, 
he must pull back the black lever, then 
the points would be locked, and safe; 
afterwards, he could lower his home signal 
and allow a train to run over them. . Until 
the black lever was pulled over it was no 
use pulling at the signal lever, it would not 
“come off,” 

It seemed clear enough to him except 
—what was the black lever for? How 
did it act? And why? He had been 
used to ordinary locking—the custom of 
years had taught him that a home signai 
lever cannot be pulled until the points 
were set right; but why thrust in this 
black lever between them? If he had 
ventured to ask the plain question he 
would have been told that the black lever 
fastened the points mechanically in the 
ground so that nothing could possibly 
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move them, and that the ordinary locking 
he had been used to hitherto merely 
controlled the levers in the signal-box. 
However, he did not ask the question; 
it was the old dread of being thought 
stupid or incompetent that kept him back. 
Consequently the idea of the black lever 
continued to worry him, he could not get 
settled in his mind about it, and un- 
fortunately there was no one to whom he 
could pour out his misgivings and who 
might share his grievance. Mrs. Jenkins 
would be no use, this was something 
altogether beyond her; he could not so 
much as explain what his difficulty was, 
and he hid it even from her. 

The day at last approached when the 
new levers were to be taken into use; 
he had passed his examination on them 
successfully, he had even managed to 
hide from the examiner his secret doubts. 

Their use inaugurated further changes : 
a new express was to run from Riding, 
through Mufton, and out on to the new 
loop. It was booked at forty-five miles 
an hour, and was given a through non- 
stop run ; Mufton was to see for the first 
time a real non-stopping express. The 
station-master had specially warned the 
signalmen to be on the look-out : the new 
express must, at all costs, be given a clear 
run. Old Jenkins heard the warning like 
the rest, and made up his mind that there 
would be no doubt about the question as 
far as he was concerned. 

The train was to pass at 10.13. At 
half-past nine Jenkins had the roads clear 
and the points set all correct for the ex- 
press. At 9.35 the down goods arrived, 
and insisted on shunting off three trucks 
for Mufton ; it would upset Jenkins’ pre- 
parations, but there was so much time, he 
had no excuse whatever for refusing. 
Jenkins, however, refused. At 9.40 he 
received a sharp order from the station- 
master to shunt the goods at once and let 
the train get out of the way. 

Whether it was spite or mere laziness on 
the part of the driver it is impossible to 
say, but the shunting off of those three 
trucks took him fully twenty minutes. 
It was then 10 a.m. exactly; the goods 
train had merely to pull up clear, and 
the points could be set again for the 
express. 

Jenkins, exasperated by the slowness of 
the shunting, was in a fury of impatience 
for the train to get away; the driver 
could see his red face jutting out from the 
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signal-box, shouting for him to move ; he 
could also see the green flag waving 
furiously, but he seemed to be in no hurry. 
One, two, three minutes passed, and 
then at last he whistled once or twice and 
dragged off his train. 

It was now 10.8, five minutes before 
the express was due. As_ Jenkins, hot 
and very angry, turned from the window 
he heard the bell signal—cling-cling-cling- 
cling, “ Is line clear for the up express ?” 
Yes, line was clear: he had not pulled off 
his home signal for the train to pass his 
signal-box, but there was no immediate 
hurry for that, and the section behind was 
clear. He replied accordingly, and re- 
ceived at once the cling-cling of “Train 
on line.” 

To allow the train to pass he had now 
to get “line clear” from the signal-box 
in advance; that took hardly a minute. 
He had then to set the points correctly 
for the loop, lock them with the black 
locking-lever, and afterwards he would 
lower his home signal and allow the train 
to enter the station. He consequently 
pulled 24, the points lever, setting them 
for the loop. He pulled 23, the black 
locking-lever ; nothing happened. He 
pulled again, but it was fast—stuck un- 
doubtedly. Now, the signal-foreman had 
cautioned him that if 23 stuck he had 
probably failed to pull off 24 with a 
sufficient swing and the points were not 
tightly set—he must work it backwards 
and forwards once or twice vigorously. 
He remembered that, and remembered 
too that he was getting a bit old; a dread 
came into the back of his mind that his 


strength was beginning to fail him. He 
threw forward 24 for another pull. Back 


he pulled it, threw it forward again, back 
again ; he was showing his strength—for- 
ward again, back, forward. ‘Then he left 
it. How it was he forgot to pull it back 
he never understood, the jerking back 
and forward had perhaps muddled him, 
and he left it set for the wrong line. 

Now the locking-lever would lock for 
either line if the points were set tight, but 
the home signal for the express could not 
be lowered unless the points were set and 
locked for the loop. Consequently when 
Jenkins pulled the locking-lever this time 
it came over easily, but when he tried the 
home signal lever it remained fast. 

** Drat these new tricks!” he cried, and 
tried again. Still no movement. He 
was beginning to curse all changes and 
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improvements since the beginning of 
time, when an ominous rumble warned 
him that the express was already at hand, 
He flew to the window. With the home 
signal against it the express would stop ! 
He thought of his long service, his five 
stripes, and that cursed black lever! 
Seizing a white flag he waved frantically 
to the driver to come on. ‘The driver, 
seeing the flag, obeyed, and pulled on 
slowly till he was opposite the signal-box, 

“Allright!” cried Jenkins. “ Pull 
ahead! ‘The lever’s stuck.” 

As the driver quickened his speed and 
drew on past the box, old Jenkins felt a 
great weight taken off his mind. He had 
slowed the train up, but not stopped it; he 
might get a talking to—nothing worse than 
that. He started to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow, and went off to the other 


end of the box to watch the train run 
through the station. 

On his way he discovered his awful 
mistake. There was 24 set wrong ! 


The train at that moment was crossing 
the points, he could see that from the 
window ; he could do nothing now. What 
would happen? The express would run 
into the down goods—the down goods that 
took refuge there after the shunting. 
How fast? ‘That was the question, every- 
thing depended on that—the amount of 
damage, the number of killed . . . 

He fell back into his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 


But Providence was on the side of 
Samuel Jenkins. The driver of the 
express had slowed up for the home 


signal ; seeing the flag, he had gone on, 
but keeping a careful look-out, not feeling 
quite easy. Then he noticed the points, 
and shut off steam and applied the 
brakes hard. 

The driver of the goods train was also 
on the alert. He realised at once that he 
must try to back clear to give the express 
room to pull up ; he reversed:and put on 
full steam, whistling violently. 

Slowly the lumbering goods 
backed, and the express, grinding and 
skidding with brakes hard set, followed it 
into the siding. The distance between 
them lessened quickly, then slower ; It was 
a dozen yards, five yards—bump! ‘They 
met—touched ; it was little more than that. 

The consequences to Jenkins were of 
more serious. But the traffic 


train 


course 


manager made full allowance for his long 
and excellent service, and decided to 
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“*Drat these new tricks! he cried, and tried again.’ 


remove him, without reduction of pay, Deadborough branch, and deals with three 
Into a quieter neighbourhood. up and three down trains a day—all 
He is now signalman at Slocum, on the _ stopping. 





INDIAN DETECTIVE STORIES.—III. 


At the shrine of Sri Ganesh, 


JT ARD by the village of Deoband, 
H in the Native State of Anantapur, 
a holy man was sitting one 
November evening beneath a tree near the 
shrine of Mahadeo—the great god, when 
a woman, who had been at the temple to 
worship, turned suddenly aside from her 
homeward path and flung herself at his 
feet. ‘‘Be not angry with me, Babaji,” 
she said, sobbing convulsively, “that I 
dare, all unworthy, to address thee. But 
in the village men say that thou art not 
long come from Sri Ganeshpur. Canst 
thou give me any tidings of my man, 
who went thither on a pilgrimage near 
a year ago and has never returned ?” 
Soothing her as well as he could, the 
holy man gradually extracted from her 
that her husband was Moti Lal, a 
baniya* by caste; that about ten months 
before, a man, bearing a badge of the 
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temple at Sri Ganeshpur, had 
come privily to their house 
with a mysterious red paper. 
On this it was written that 
on a certain day the god 
Ganeshji would manifest 
himself in the flesh to a few 
devout worshippers at the 
temple, and in return for a 
suitable offering would grant 
to sincere believers _ their 
hearts’ desire. ‘The mes- 
senger, for reasons which she did not 
know, had enjoined on her husband the 
strictest secrecy ; and Moti Lal, having 
furnished himself with a large store of 
gold ashrafis, had departed, giving it out 
that he was obliged to go on business to 
Bomacutta. He had never since been 
heard of. 

The poor woman, afraid of doing her 
husband some unknown injury, had he'd 
her peace till now, when, under stress of 
sorrow and emotion, she had resolved to 
unburthen herself to the holy man, in the 
hope that he might be able to do some- 
thing to help her. ‘They had been 
married seven years, and the gods had not 
given her to bear a child. It was to pray 
for a son her husband had gone to Sri 
Ganeshpur, and he had been given very 
special instructions for the journey, but 
what they were she did not know: he had 


* Grain-dealer and money-lender. 
Copyright 1907 by Newman Wright. 
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He had taken 


not confided them to her. 
the red paper away with him, as he had 


been told to do. She had not herself 
seen the temple chuprassi—she only knew 
what her husband had told her. 

There was nothing more to be learnt 
from her, so the pilgrim comforted her as 
best he could, and promised to make 
inquiries for her husband when next he 
went to Sri Ganeshpur, which might be 
before very long. 

The sunyasi was, as our readers may 
have guessed, no other than our friend 
Balwant Rao. After the recovery of the 
second ruby he had for a time resumed 
the life of a sunyasi, but the lonely 
monotony of it became insupportable to 
him, and having been offered, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Saunders, an 
appointment in the secret service, he was 
now engaged in investigating a series of 
mysterious murders, which had completely 
baffled the detective skill of the Shergarh 
district police. 

Eastward, you must know, from the 
Buland Hills for about forty-five miles, 
stretches a broad belt of forest, scrub, 
jungle and tangled cane-brakes, seamed 
by innumerable ravines, the haunt of 
tigers, bison and deer, traversable, except 
where it is cut by the main roads, only 
by cattle-paths and wild beast tracks. It 
was in this desolate tract that wandering 
herdsmen had frequently come upon dead 
bodies bearing no marks of violence but 
stripped by some unseen hand. Where 
they had come from no man knew, nor 
anything about them, save that they were 
strangers, who had met their lonely doom 
far from their homes. A haunting horror 
of death hung over this wild region, and 
even on the main roads now men 
travelled only in. large companies for 
mutual protection. 

For many days Balwant Rao had 
wandered through the Shergarh district 
in the guise of a sunyasi, without dis- 
covering even the faintest clue ; but now, at 
last, he felt that this poor woman’s story was 
bringing him in‘o touch with the mystery. 
_ He moved on next morning, travelling 
In a direction away from the line between 
Akbarabad and Deoband. The murder- 
workers would probably be careful not to 
follow the same path more than once. 

Three days later Balwant Rao halted 
for the night with the head-man, or pate/, 
of Ramnagar, a good-sized village some 
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* The ministrant of the temple. 
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twenty-five miles northward of Deoband. 
The fated was, like himself, a Brahmin, 
and they conversed together more freely 
than they might have done had they been 
of different castes. 

Balwant Rao remarked, as if casually, 
that he had recently come from Sri 
Ganeshpur. Since his stay at Deoband 
he had always made a point of intro- 
ducing the name of the place into his 
talk. 

His host looked up quickly. ‘“‘ Did any- 
thing of interest happen during your stay 
there?” he asked. 

“Nothing while I was there,” replied 
Balwant Rao; “but,” he went on, 
flinging out his bait boldly, “there was 
talk of an expected manifestation of 
Ganeshji to happen in a few days from 
now, and I think of returning almost 
immediately to witness it.” 

“‘T too intend to make the pilgrimage,” 
said the pate/, after some apparent doubt 
and hesitation. ‘“‘ Why should we not go 
together? I have received a_ special 
invitation from the Pujari * to be present. 
It is true that I was enjoined to go alone 
and to keep my intention strictly to my- 
self. But these restrictions cannot have 
been intended to apply to a pious devotee 
like yourself, if you will accept of my 
company on the journey.” 

And gradually, in reply to judicious 
questioning, it all came out. After getting 
from Balwant Rao a pledge of the 
most absolute secrecy, the pate/ told him 
all his story. About a fortnight before, a 
man coming to him privily had shown 
him a temple-badge as a guarantee of good 
faith and had given hima red paper which 
he showed to Balwant Rao. It began 
with an invocation to the deity in Hindi, 
after which was written : 

‘* Be it known that on the first day of the first 
half of the month Karthik a paper fell from 
heaven in the temple of our holy lord Ganesh, 
bearing the sigil of Sri Ganeshji, wherein tt was 
written that on the night of the eleventh day of 
the second half of the month Aghan the deity will 
vouchsafe to manifest himself before the eyes of devout 
worshippers in his temple, and to those who in 
sincere piety and singleness of heart lay at his feet 
offerings to the fulness of their means he will in 
the pittfulness of his divine compassion grant im- 
mediately their hearts desire. See éherefore that 
thou fail not to prostrate thyself before cur lord 
Ganesh at the appointed hour.” 


“ The bearer of this paper,” said Dhani 
Ram, the fate/, “told me that the people 
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of Sri Ganeshpur and of the Shergarh 
district, which, as you know, adjoins it on 
the east, were determined by all means 
in their power to prevent any outsiders 
from sharing in the promised blessings, 
but that the Pujari, being himself a 
native of the state of Anantapur, was most 
anxious that his countrymen should not 
be debarred from the privilege, and had 
accordingly sent a few invitations to be 
conveyed secretly across the border for 
deserving recipients. If I were in special 
need of any boon from heaven, now, he 
said, was mychance. If I did not for any 
reason care to accept the offer made me, 
the invitation would be carried elsewhere. 
Naturally I did not hesitate. I am, as 
you see, no longer in my first youth, and 
the gods have not vouchsafed me a 
son to inherit my lands and perform my 
funeral rites. I was enjoined on no 
account to tell the truth to anybody, but 
give out that I am going on_ business 
to some entirely different place.” 

“Did the man give you any special 
instructions for your journey?” asked 
Balwant Rao. 

“Oh yes,” replied Dhani Ram. “I 
am to take the red paper with me, and 
I am to strike the road from Akbarabad 
to Mohiuddinpur a little way north of the 
former place and travel along it till I 
come toa Fakir’s ¢akiya by a well under 
a banyan-tree. Here I shall show the 
paper to the Fakir, who is a secret agent 
of the Sri Ganeshpur Pujari, and will give 
me in charge to a trustworthy guide, 
also employed by the Pujari for the 
benefit of his countrymen; and_ this 
man will by secret paths, where there 
is no danger of interruption, convey me 
safely to Sri Ganeshpur. So, you see, 
I shall really have no difficulties. [ 
have got my offering all ready, and I 
have said nothing about it to anybody 
except my wife and, now, to you, Babaji. 
It would not be safe to allow less 
than twelve days for the journey; and 
there are now but three days left of the 
first half of Aghan, so I shall start the 
day after to-morrow. It is a fortunate 
chance that has brought you to my poor 
house at this time, Babaji.” 

“It is indeed, for you,” thought 
Balwant Rao, though he said nothing 
at the moment. Whether it was quite 
equally fortunate for himself he was not 
so certain. 
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“ Patelji,” he said, abruptly breaking 
the silence, “if you start on this pil- 
grimage the day after to-morrow, you 
will go, not to Sri Ganeshpur, but to your 
death.” 

“What!” cried Dhani Ram, aghast— 
“what do you mean? How can that 
be? My priest has told me that two days 
hence is an auspicious day for going a 
journey.” 

“That may well be,” replied Balwant 
Rao, “but not for your journey to Sri 
Ganeshpur. Did you tell him whither 
you were bound ?” 

‘“‘Nay,” said the pate/, “how could I? 
Am I not enjoined to keep the matter 
strictly secret? Perchance I have erred 
in confiding it even to you.” 

“Not so, brother ; you have saved your 
life by doing so. Know that of a surety 
that red paper comes not from the Pujari 
of Sri Ganeshji, but from villainous 
thugs who have made this cunning device 
to inveigle you, and simple men like you, 
into their clutches. Even now the bodies 
of many of their victims lie unburied in 
the Shergarh jungles, a prey to jackals 
and hyenas. Hark ye, friend: I am no 
common sunyasi, but a trusted officer of 
the Sarkar Angrezi,* specially deputed to 
hunt down these murderous dogs ; and it 
is by the mercy of Bhagwan that I have 
come hither in the very nick of time to 
save you out of their hands.” 

Poor Dhani Ram was horrified and 
bewildered. Perhaps his guest was one 
of those jealous Shergarhians against whom 
the chuprassi had specially warned him, 
and had devised this cunning fable only to 
deter him from his intended pilgrimage. 

“Swear to me by the cow’s tail and 
the holy water of Gunga,” he said at last, 
‘that what you have told me is true.” 

“T swear it,” replied Balwant Rao, and 
solemnly repeated the oath. 

The fate/ was convinced at last, and, 
clasping his preserver’s feet, burst forth 
into loud protestations of gratitude and 
inquiries as to how he could repay the 
service rendered him. 

“T ask but one thing of you,” said 
Balwant Rao: “give me the red paper, 
and I will go in your stead to meet these 
thugs, and, if it may be, confound 
them.” 

The kindly zamindar did his best to 
dissuade his guest from running into such 
deadly danger, but Balwant Rao was firm. 


* English Government. 














So, seeing no help for it, Dhani Ram 
finally gave him the paper, and two days 
later went with him to the village boundary 
to wish him God-speed and confusion to 
the thugs. 

During his wanderings Balwant Rao 
had allowed his beard to grow, and his 
general appearance was so much changed 
from what it had been in Sri Ganeshpur 
that he had no fear of being recognised 
by anybody he had met during his stay 
there, even supposing the murderous 
fraud was governed from the sacred 
temple. Three days’ easy travelling 
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servant of the Pujari, in whom he might 
place implicit confidence. 

Baldeo urged immediate departure. It 
would be better to leave the high road 
when there were no Shergarh people 
about to observe them, and they had 
about four miles to walk through the 
jungle before they reached the place 
where they would rest for the night and 
have their evening meal. 

Balwant Rao readily agreed. He had 
little doubt that that evening meal, if he 
ate it as prepared by Baldeo, would be 
his last. But then he had no intention of 


oT 


“Balwant Rao trussed the old ruffian up for the night with the help of his staff and an unwound 
turban, so that he could not possibly escape.” 


brought him to the Akbarabad-Mohiud- 
dinpur road; and at midday on the 
fourth he found himself, dressed now as 
a well-to-do Brahmin zamindar (or land- 
holder), at the Fakir’s ¢akiya, where he 
had been instructed to halt and ask for 
a guide. 

On seeing the red paper the Fakir bade 
him wait till evening, when the guide 
would certainly arrive. About an hour 
beforesunset the man put in an appearance, 
elderly, with white hair and beard, but 
still vigorous, and was introduced to him 
by the Fakir as Baldeo Tiwari, a faithful 


eating it, and had indeed brought with 
him in his bundle a good supply of ja/edi 
(a native confection and most nutritious), 
to meet this very contingency. 

His assumed simplicity and confidence 
in his guide during their walk entirely 
imposed on Baldeo—so much so that when 
they reached their halting-place, a small 
opening in the jungle surrounded by 
scrub and high grass, the latter in the 
course of his cooking scarcely took any 
trouble to conceal the special condiment 
which he mixed with the portion he 
presented to Balwant Rao, 
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It was therefore an unpleasant surprise 
to him to find himself, when they sat 
down to their meal, suddenly seized by 
the neck and ordered to eat the contents 
of Balwant Rao’s dish. He very soon 
realised that Balwant Rao, infinitely the 
stronger man of the two, was in deadly 
earnest, so with sobs and tears he perforce 
admitted his guilt and whined for mercy. 

‘“*Mercy—to you, you murderous dog!” 
said Balwant Rao. “ You shall hang, with 
the rest of your poisoning gang that the 
Sarkar has sent me tocatch. It is only 
to save you for the rope that I don’t cram 
your deadly drugs this moment down your 
black throat, and send you straight to the 
jahannum you have so richly merited.” 

“Oh, spare me, spare me!” screamed 
the wretched thug, grovelling and writhing 
in the dust. “Only grant me my miser- 
able life, and I will reveal everything. 
What use is the death of a poor old man 
to the Sarkar? There are a dozen 
others whom it is much more important 
for you to catch.” 

‘** You make disclosures ? ” sneered Bal- 
want Rao. ‘“ You can’t tell me anything 
I don’t know already. No, no! the rope 
is all you have to look for.” 


3elieving that Balwant Rao knew pretty 


well all there was to know, and that 
further concealment was useless, Baldeo 
made a clean breast of everything, mini- 
mising as far as possible his own crimi- 
nality. In brief, his account was that he 
himself was but one of many instruments 
in the employment of an old man whom 
he knew only as the Master. Of this 
person’s name and where he lived he 
professed entire ignorance. There were 
others like himself employed in poisoning 
and robbing travellers: that he knew, but 
not who they were. ‘The head of the 
whole business was the mysterious old 
man: the system of issuing the red 
papers and thereby inducing prospective 
victims to bring large sums on their per- 
sons was his idea: he had two principal 
assistants, ostensibly grain-merchants, in 
Akbarabad and Mohiuddinpur. ‘The 
Akbarabad man was the one he himself 
had dealings with. He had never had 
occasion to go to Mohiuddinpur on busi- 
ness, and did not know the agent per- 
sonally, but he knew there was one, With 
them the poisoners deposited the plunder 
obtained from their victims, and they 
sent it away to their principal concealed 
in sacks of grain. He was in a position 
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to dispose of it safely, which his sub- 
ordinates were not. The Fakir was also 
one of his most trusted agents. The 
underlings, like himself and the other 
poisoners, and the messengers who dis- 
tributed the red papers, got free rations 
from the grain-merchants and a small 
monthly wage during the working season. 
Every year, when the rains were on, they 
received instructions to meet the Master. 
He also came round every now and then 
to inspect the local work of his agents 
at some place which he appointed, there 
to receive half of the proceeds of their 
plunder, and indeed he was expected at 
Akbarabad on one of these periodical 
visits in three days’ time. 

It had taken a long time and many 
questions to extract these rambling state: 
ments from Baldeo, but it appeared to 
Balwant Rao that in the main they were 
probably true—that this gang was even 
more highly organised than he had 
imagined, and that he really was on the 
track of a first-class criminal. How could 
he be got at ? 

Balwant Rao trussed the old ruffian up 
for the night with the help of his staff and 
an unwound turban, so that he could not 
possibly escape. Then he ate his supper 
and went to sleep placidly till the morn- 
ing should bring counsel. By daylight 
he had settled on a plan of action. 

** Baldeo,” he said, “ what you told me 
yesterday is mostly true, but it isn’t new, 
and I see no reason so far for recom- 
mending you to mercy.” 

The thug began weeping again at this 
discouraging statement. 

“You have one hope,” continued his 
captor. ‘‘ ‘The Master, as you call him, is 
coming to Akbarabad in two days’ time. 
Introduce me into his presence and get 
him to give me service in the gang, and I 
will speak to the Sarkar for you.” 

The old man shivered with fright at the 
bare idea. “I dare not,” he whimpered ; 
“T dare not. You do not know the 
Master. I cannot deceive him. He will 
see through me at once.” 

“All right,” said Balwant Rao, in- 
differently. “Then come along to gaol. 
There is many a one of your fellows who 
will jump at the chance.” 

Finally, after many protestations and 
entreaties that he might be spared the 
ordeal, and with dismal forebodings of 
failure, Baldeo agreed to do what was 
demanded. 
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As they conferred, it became clearer 
and clearer that the Fakir must not 
recognise Balwant Rao, nor must the 
Master be disappointed of his accustomed 
booty. But the Fakir had money and 
valuables buried under the floor of his 
hut, and if he were disposed of they could 
dig up his hoard and present some of it 
as Baldeo’s latest earnings. 
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if he met his just deserts, and must be 
got rid of somehow with certainty and 
despatch if the scheme was to be carried 
through. 

There was nothing more to be done 
but wait in the jungle till the time was 
ripe for action. 

In the meantime Baldeo was quite 
willing to talk freely of his own experiences. 
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“Then Balwant Rao emerged from his concealment, and the two of them dragged the Fakir's 
senseless body a little way into the jungle.’ 


_The old man, who had long hated the 

Fakir as a deputy-tyrant, and therefore 
worse than the tyrant himself, chuckled 
and rubbed his hands with glee over the 
idea. 

It was rather a cold-blooded scheme, 
Balwant Rao admitted to himself; but 
after all the Fakir was a murderous 
scoundrel, who would certainly be hanged 


His father had been a strangling thug— 
one of the vumadlis, or handkerchief men, 
so called because they used a handkerchief 
to strangle their victims. The Sarkar 
had put them down fifty years ago; 
and his father had been caught and 
imprisoned for life when he — Baldeo 
—was a boy. He had been in the 
poisoning line himself since his youth, 
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having been initiated by an old confederate 
of his father’s; who had given up the 
rumal when the Sarkar forbade its use. 
Datura, mixed with other things, was 
what he had always used. Datura by 
itself was apt to make men delirious and 
violent and generally troublesome ; but 
any one who took his mixture in sufficient 
quantity went to sleep quite comfortably 
and never woke again. Ifa man took a 
medium dose and lay down to sleep in 
the shade, he would wake in about twelve 
hours or so, not very much the worse 
except for a bad headache and a touch 
of fever. If he slept in the sun he was 
pretty certain to die. No, he would not 
move a man into the shade before he 
left him, If it was his A/smet to sleep in 
the sun, that was his affair. Besides, 
everybody in the profession knew it was 
bad Juck to move a man, once he had 
lain down, 

The old man babbled garrulously while 
Balwant Rao listened. All this might 
come in useful some day, and anyhow 
it passed the time. One piece of useful 
information turned up in all this gossip. 
There was an antidote to datura to be 
obtained from a mixture of certain drugs, 
What they were Baldeo did not know, 
nor to the best of his belief did any- 
body else except the man from whom 
he had got it. He had been very nearly 
poisoned himself once by some misunder- 
standing with a traveller about dishes, 
and he had always carried some of the 
mixture about him ever since, in case of 
another accident. He showed the stuff 
to Balwant Rao with a good deal of 
pride: it was made up in largish brown 
pills, of which the old man had _ half 
a dozen in a screw of paper. One of 
these, taken soon after the poison, Baldeo 
said, though it would not prevent the 
soporific effect of datura, assured im- 
munity from any fatal result, however 
large the dose. 

It occurred to Balwant Rao that he 
might find the antidote useful ; so having 
confiscated the precious pills, in order 
to make quite sure of their efficacy, 
he experimented on their late possessor 
with a strong dose of datura followed by 
the antidote. ‘The results were quite 
satisfuctory. Baldeo slept heavily for 
about sixteen hours after taking his 
medicine, and was dazed and incoherent 
for some time after he woke ; but clearly 
had no notion of dying. Balwant Rao 
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kept the remaining pills in his own 
possession. 

And so the hours wore slowly by till 
it was four o’clock on the afternoon of 
the third day, and time for them to start, 
Cautiously they retraced their steps through 
the jungle till they reached the neighbour- 
hood of the Fakir’s hut. Thence Baldeo 
went on alone, while Balwant Rao hid 
himself among the bushes in a_ place 
from which, unseen, he could watch his 
confederate’s proceedings. 

The old man sauntered up as naturally 
as possible to where the Fakir was sitting, 
and after an exchange of greetings squatted 
down beside him. After a short chat, 
Baldeo produced his sweetmeats, and 
taking some himself, handed some to the 
Fakir, who ate them without apparently 
noticing anything peculiar in the taste; 
and shortly afterwards returned the 
courtesy by offering his guest a chid/um, 
or earthenware pipe. ‘They smoked and 
conversed desultorily for about three- 
quarters of an hour, when the Fakir 


showed signs of drowsiness, and in about 
another ten minutes was fast asleep, 
propped up against the trunk of a tree. 
Then Balwant Rao emerged from his 


concealment, and the two of them, dragging 
the Fakir’s senseless body a little way into 
the jungle, deposited it in a hollow, where 
it was entirely hidden by grass and 
bushes. 

In another ten minutes the thug had 
unearthed the Fakir’s hidden treasure, 
and the two men were on their way to 
Akbarabad, Baldeo being in great heart 
and much emboldened by his success in 
disposing of a hated enemy. Less than 
half an hour’s walking brought them to 
the house of Kishan Dass, the grain 
merchant, with whom the Master was 
staying. ‘They entered the outer court- 
yard by the main gate, the porter, who 
knew Baldeo, allowing them to pass 
without demur. On the other side of 
this was a second archway, opening into 
a smaller inner court. Here the man in 
charge detained Balwant Rao, and Balceo 
went forward alone to where Kishan Dass 
and his illustrious guest were sitting on 
the raised plinth of an inner verandah. 

Here Baldeo, salaaming humbly, de- 
posited his bundle open at their feet and 
stood waiting with joined hands till the 
Master should be pleased to address him. 
After a cursory glance at the things— 
mostly gold and silver coins, with a few 
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‘Then he mounted his pony again and rode rapidly on towards Mohiuddinpur.” 


ornaments of sorts—the Master motioned 
to Kishan Dass to remove the bundle, 
and then turning to Baldeo said, “‘ Where 
is the Fakir, and why has he not come 
with you ?” 

“I do not know, your Highness,” 
replied Baldeo meekly. “I called at his 
hut for him as usual, but he was not 
there, and after waiting some time I 
humbly thought it best to come on 
without him.” 

“No doubt he will be here later,” said 
the Master ; and then, after a short pause, 
‘Who is the man you left at the gate ?” 


“ Highness,” answered the old man, 
bowing cringingly and still holding his 
hands joined, “he is my sister’s son, who 
has heard of your Highness’s fame, and is 
anxious to be allowed to enter the service, 
and therefore your slave has ventured to 
produce him before your auspicious face. 
I can answer for his fidelity as for my 
own, and if he finds favour in the august 
eyes, I will perfect his education, so that 
when this slave is too old for work, as soon 
he must be, there will still be a repre- 
sentative of the family in the service.” 


“ Enough of your babbling,” said the 
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Master: “bring the young man forward, 
that I may see him.” And Balwant Rao, 
advancing at the signal, stood, humbly 
bowed, with joined hands, face to face 
with perhaps the worstand ablestscoundrel 
in all India. What he saw was a man of 
medium height, or perhaps less, neither 
fat nor thin, rather broadly built, with a 
complexion unusually fair for an Indian, a 
slightly curved nose, thin, tight-shut lips, 
and rather a pointed chin. But the chief 
feature in the face was the man’s eyes: 
deep set beneath overhanging brows, 
passionless, inscrutable, unwinking, a 
satanic fire in their sombre depths, they 
seemed to probe him through and through 
and read his every thought. It was with 
quite an effort that Balwant Rao lowered 
his glance, and with distinct relief that 
he heard the order of dismissal. 

“You had no business to bring any 
man before me without permission,” said 
the Master to Baldeo in coldly level 
tones ; ‘but you have done long and 
faithful service, and for this once I will 
overlook your fault. I will see the young 
man again in the morning, and if I am 
then satisfied with his appearance I may 
perhaps give him employment.” 

So Balwant Rao and Baldeo spent an 
anxious night in an out-house. Early 
next morning they were in waiting. for 
instructions. A pony wasready saddled for 
the Master, who was going to Mohiuddin- 
pur, and after another searching look at 
Balwant Rao he told Baldeo that he and 
his nephew might accompany him. 

The twotrudged meekly after the Master 
till they reached the Fakir’s hut. There 
he got off, and, leaving them to hold his 
pony, went into the hut alone. Baldeo 
devoutly hoped that he had obliterated all 
traces of his digging, and that the Master 
would notice nothing suspicious. Nor 
apparently did he, for he came out almost 
immediately, remounted without a word, 
and pursued his way in a silence which 
he did not break till they reached a point 
some ten miles farther on. Here the 
road took a wide sweep to the left of the 
direct line to Mohiuddinpur. He bade 
Baldeo show the way along a narrow 

* In India betel, mixed with other spices, is 
is put in the mouth at once. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 
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jungle path which subtended the arc of 
the curve, and again they proceeded in 
unbroken silence, Baldeo in front, Balwant 
Rao behind, planning how he might get 
away unseen during the following night, 
after he had located the Master in his 
agent’s house at Mohiuddinpur, make his 
way toShergarh, where there was an English 
magistrate, arrange for the simultaneous 
arrest of the Master and his subordinates, 
both at Akbarabad and Mohiuddinpur, and 
sweep them all into his net before any of 
them had time for suspicions. 

They had gone about two miles through 
the jungle when the Master reined up his 
pony. “I am tired,” he said; “I will 
rest here for an hour.” He drew aside a 
little from the path and sat down in the 
shade, and shortly afterwards bade Baldeo 
bring him his betel-box from the bundle 
tied to his saddle. He chewed one betel * 
and took another. Then, as if by an 
after- thought, he tossed a couple to 
Balwant Rao and Baldeo, who were sitting 
together a short distance away. “ You 
may as well have some too,” he said; 
‘“‘T daresay you will both be glad of it.” 

‘They accepted the offer gratefully ; they 
had had a long trudge in the sun, and 
a chew would be refreshing. The Master 
apparently dozed off, and Balwant Rao 
felt himself getting drowsy too. He was 
nearly asleep, when it suddenly flashed 
across him that his sensations were hardly 
natural. Was that betel poisoned? He 
had just enough consciousness left to 
snatch and swallow one of the pills 
he had got from Baldeo, and then he too 
fell backward insensible. Baldeo was fast 
asleep already. 

In about another half-hour the Master 
rose slowly to his feet, stretched himself 
with a yawn, and strolled over to the two 
men, lying like logs in their stupor. He 
kicked them in the face with his foot, first 
one and then the other ; but neither moved 
an eyelid. 

“H’m,” said the Master to himself 
slowly, “Friend Baldeo, you won't be 
bringing in any more recruits unasked.” 

Then he mounted his pony again and 
rode rapidly on towards Mohiuddinpur. 


wrapped up in a pan leaf, and the whole bolus 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF THOUGHT-READING. 
SECRETS OF TRICK TELEPATHY. 


BY J. N. MASKELYNE. 


MOST unusual “‘ boom ” has lately This class of trickery is very old. Its 

A been given by the morning origin cannot be traced, but the first 
papers to a clever exhibition of public performance of which any au- 

trick telepathy at a variety theatre. Im-  thentic report can be found was that of 
pressionable _ per- an Italian con- 
sons who have juror named 
been inoculated CHR Pinetti, who ap- 


with the virus of y- “fc peared at the Hay- 
occultism, and market ‘Theatre 
who therefore see in 1784. In one 
a miracle in every Oy, ae, ND respect his per- 
curious coinci- : % S 1 formance differed 
dence and in A é. ; from anything of 
every trick they M fe i } the kind that has 
donot understand, 7) hes a" since been given, 
have greatly — 2 for the ““medium” 
helped in the Ais . . i a (& —Pinetti’s wife— 
booming. The } ~~ ¥- : i) used to sit in a 
result has been a 3 a it private box during 
veritable _ tidal the entertainment. 
wave of super- SS ; ‘ome ; Pinetti would go 
stition, injuriously : 4) round the theatre 
affecting neurotic collecting various 
persons, and articles from the 
possibly — driving ° audience, and his 
others, who were ’ wife, who was 
on the brink of ~ tL blindfolded, 
Insanity, into AARC 55 would describe 
lunatic asylums. Shia them. Compared 
At such times a . de M. Maskelyne. with the_ perfor- 
“peep behind the mances of the 
scenes” often acts as a powerful sedative present day, that of the Pinettis was no 
to those suffering from this unwholesome doubt very crude. The code used was a 
excitement, and it is for this reason that I ‘‘ speaking one ”—that is to say, Pinetti 
ave been induced to contribute this secretly conveyed information to his wife 
article, by the manner in which he employed cer- 
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tain words. In all probability the code 
was of the simplest description. ‘There 
is no record of it, but I should be sur- 
prised to hear that the two performers did 
more than remember a long list of the 
articles with which they could reasonably 
expect to have to deal. Each article 
would be numbered, and Pinetti, going 
round the audience, would merely signal 
numbers to his wife. It would have been 
necessary to have had only ten code words 
to do this—one for the cypher, and one for 
each of the nine numerals. ‘Thus, if the 
word “what” represented the figure 1, 
and the word “up” stood for the cypher, 
and the performers had agreed that a 
watch should be Number ro in the code, 
Pinetti would have signalled the fact that 
he was holding a watch by asking the 
simple question, “ What am I holding 
up?” 


The Use of Numbers, 


This system of secretly conveying the 
necessary information at a thought-reading 
performance has been largely improved 
upon since Pinetti’s day, but the secret 
of the best codes is still a clever arrange- 
ment of numbers. The performers classify 
all the objects that can possibly be found 
among an ordinary audience, and it is sur- 
prising—except to those who have dabbled 
in this kind of trickery—to find how few 
classes are necessary in order to include 
all everyday objects. Thus, all articles 
that one would buy at a stationer’s shop 
would come under Class 1, jewellery could 
be in Class 2, clothing in Class 3, and so 
on. Each article in each class has a 
number assigned to it. If the performers 
have arranged that an ordinary lead pencil 
should be Number 1, in Class 1, the only 
signals required are two 1’s, with a break 
between to show that the figure 11 is 
not meant. In an elaborate, well-arranged 
code there would be separate numbers 
for an ordinary lead pencil, a pencil with 
a broken point, a silver pencil-case, a gold 
one, and so on. Having signalled Class 
1, the performer merely follows it up 
with another number ; the two signals are 
given in the course of a sentence that ap- 
pears to be quite ordinary and necessary. 


Codes and Class-words. 


In addition to these classes for objects 


the performers arrange code-words for 
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different colours, nationalities, materials, 
metals, say, and also a code alphabet in 
which each letter represents another, A 
stands for B, C for D, and so on. ‘The 
alphabet is necessary occasionally because 
sometimes a member of the audience 
brings a very out-of-the-way object, and in 
that case the word has to be spelt out 
letter by letter. This would not be done 
in the case of an ordinary Christian name— 
there would be a class for names ; but all 
sorts of emergencies have to be provided 
against if the performers do not wish to 
be caught. A man may bring in his 
pocket some curious vessel used in an 
Indian heathen rite, or a tinder-box, or 
a pair of candle-snuffers—anything that 
aman does not usually carry about with 
him in his pocket will answer equally well ; 
and in such cases, even when the two 
performers know their code alphabet 
thoroughly, the process of ‘‘ thought trans- 
ference” is very slow. An uncommon 
word is sometimes written down and the 
performer is asked to transmit that to his 
medium ; it has to be spelt out, letter by 
letter, and to do this by means of spoken 
questions and suggestions requires im- 
mense practice. Yet this part of the 
work cannot be shirked, for in most 
audiences there is usually a man who 
means to amuse himself and possibly his 
friends by trying to “stump” the unfor- 
tunate performers. If he is careful he can 
do this in sucha very natural way that the 
two thought-readers are in trouble before 
they realise the trap set before them, 
To have to signal a long set of letters 
separately is their dé¢e noir, but there 
would beno help for it ifa man happened to 
have an envelope on him addressed to a 
friend in Llanfairpwllgwyngyligogerchwyrn- 
drobwlityssiliogogogoch, which is the 
name of a Welsh village. It is not pro- 
bable that I shall ever take part in any 
trick telepathic performance again, but if 
I do and anybody offers me that word I 
shall decline to have anything to do with 
it. Indeed, I already feel that I owe an 
apology to the compositor who will set 
it up. 


The Mysterious Lady. 

A performer who called herself “ The 
Mysterious Lady ” appeared in London in 
1845. During her performance she re- 
mained sitting on a chair in the centre of 
the stage with her back to the audience. 
The signs given by her “twin spirit” 




















were interpreted by a third party out of 
sight on the stage, and this third assis- 
tant communicated them to her. ‘The 
Mysterious Lady, who caused a great 
sensation, was patronised by Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Another successful performer, who 
appeared in 1861, was a Dutchman who 
called himself for professional purposes 
Henri Robin. His assistant was blind- 
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easily the combinations traced by fancy. 
I rested my head in my hands, and, in 
my excitement, laid down the first 
principles of second sight.” 

I hesitate to doubt the word of a man 
who is not able to defend himself, and I 
daresay that Houdin’s account of how he 
originated the trick is as true as are many 
of the things that creep into modern 
interviews. Unfortunately for Houdin’s 





folded with an opaque linen bandage, and claim that he “laid down the first 
Robin used to go round to the audience principles of second sight,” there is 
and collect articles. His performance  Pinetti’s record to show that the trick 
was very was per- 
similar to formed by 
that of him in Lon- 


Pinetti, and 
depended 
upon the 
classifica- 
tion ofallthe 
articles that 
could be ex- 
pected from 
an ordinary 
audience. 
The per- 
formances 
of Robin 
were 
eclipsed by 
those of a 
much more 
celebrated 
conjurer, 
Robert 
Houdin, 
who per- 
formed with 
his son. 
He claimed 
to have in- 
vented the \ 


u ti 








don in1784, 
and I have 
never sup- 
posed that 
the trick was 
new then. 


Heller’s 
Method. 


H oudin 
never dis- 
closed the 
secret by 
which he 


did the 
second- 
sight trick, 


but in all 
probability 
it was an 
arrange- 
ment of the 
c lassifica- 
tion method 
I have de- 
scribed. 








trick, for in 
his memoirs 
he says: 
“My two children were playing one day 
in the drawing-room at a game they 


had invented for their own amuse- 
ment. The younger had bandaged his 
elder brother’s eyes, and made him 


guess at the objects he touched, and when 
the latter happened to guess right they 
changed places. This simple game sug- 
gested to me the most complicated idea 
that ever crossed my mind. Pursued by 
the notion, I ran and shut myself up in 
my work-room, and was fortunately in 
that happy state when the mind follows 





The Mysterious Lady (1845). 


However, 
the perform- 
ance was 
seen and the secret partially discovered by 
a conjurer who made his name famous 
with this one trick—I mean Robert Heller. 
He enlarged the scope of the trick, and by 
arranging many sets or classes of objects 
made it impossible for any one to produce 
anything that he could not secretly describe 
to his assistant. Including the words for 
the numerals, materials, metals, etc., 
Heller had over two hundred words coded. 
They were arranged in about twenty 
classes. His assistant used to recline on 
a couch, which, it is said, was fitted with 
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a battery and wires, which ran down under 
the stage to one of the stalls where a 
second assistant sat, and interpreted 
Heller’s silent signals, worked by natural 
movements of the hands. I am inclined 
to think, however, that communication 
was made by means of a speaking tube to 
the couch. This method was employed 
by a performer whose name I forget, but 
I know that it was very simple and 
effective. 

After the death of Heller, his code was 
given away by his assistant. His first 
class of objects was arranged in the follow- 
ing way: (1) Handkerchief, (2) Necker- 
chief, (3) Bag, (4) Glove, (5) Purse, (6) 
Basket, (7) Boot, (8) Comforter, (9) Head- 
dress, (10) Fan. The complete code may 
be seen in a book entitled Leaves from 
Conjurers Scrap Books, by H. J. Burling- 
hame. The sentence used by Heller to 
signal that he was dealing with an article in 
Class 1 was, ‘‘ What article is this?” The 
assistant immediately knew that the article 
given to Heller was one of the ten 
mentioned above. The first word in the 
next question asked by Heller would tell 
the assistant the number of the article in 
the class. ‘The word “ what” meant “6,” 
and therefore, if Heller asked quickly, 


“What article is this? What is it, please?” 
the assistant would know at once that it 
was a basket. 

This example will show exactly how the 
whole trick was accomplished, but amateurs 
who wish to puzzle their friends may be 


reminded that an immense amount of 
practice is required before an interesting 
performance can be given, indeed, I know 
of no trick that requires more rehearsals. 
Both performers must know the codes 
backwards and forwards by heart, so that 
one may give and the other respond to 
the signals instantly. Not all the second- 
sight performances, however, are given 
with quite the rapidity that they appear to 
be. A clever performer “ gets ahead ” of 
his audience—that is to say, he looks about 
him and sees what articles are about to be 
presented to him, and he signals their 
names before the audience know what 
articles he is going to handle. 


The Trick Bandage. 


When the system of silent signalling was 
invented it became necessary to have trick 
bandages. The first trick bandage was 
used, I believe, by Blondin, the tight-rope 
walker. His bandage was genuine enough, 
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but “‘to make quite sure that he could 
not see” he used to draw a muslin bag 
over his head. In drawing down the bag 
he used to push the bandage away from 
his eyes, and thus was able to see through 
the bag. Another trick bandage was made 
with two very small holes in it. Two 
pin-holes are almost large enough for the 
“* blindfold ” assistant to see. Asa matter 
of fact, it is a very difficult matter to blind- 
fold a person in such a way that he or 
she shall not be able to see something, 
and experiment will show that the blind- 
folded person is generally able to see 
downwards, the bridge of the nose keeping 
the handkerchief just clear of the eyes, 
There is only one way of making sure that 
the blindfolded person cannot see: let 
the eyes first be covered with small pads 
of cotton wool, 

When the code is to be a silent one the 
assistant has to recognise certain signs 
from the performer. It is a very easy 
matter to signal the numerals. A slight 
movement of the head on the right will 
signal Number 1, raising the head 
will mean Number 2, moving the head 
to the left will mean Number 3. The 
remaining figures can be signalled by 
different movements of the hands. 


Supernatural Claims. 


Among modern trick telepathy per- 
formers few have attracted more attention 
than the Baldwins ; and as they laid claim 
to genuine thought transference and the 
possession of occult powers, | had much 
pleasure in exposing their methods. 
Their plan of campaign was very ingenious, 
and they so worked on the minds of 
simple and impressionable people that 
they did an immense amount of harm. 
In the first part of their performances 
some innocent-looking pieces of millboard, 
pieces of thin paper, and hard pencils 
would be distributed. People were asked 
to write questions on the papers and 
retain them. The pieces of millboard 
were collected. Later in the evening 
Mrs. Baldwin would appear on the stage, 
answer the questions, and describe the 
people who had asked them. The 
questions related to such things as the 
secrets of missing money and relatives, 
secrets of murders, and other matters 
with which only persons with real 
supernatural powers could possibly be 
acquainted. 5 

That trick caused immense sensation, 
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In another trick the Baldwins would 
answer letters sent to them by members 
of the public and describe the writers, 
although they had apparently no know- 
ledge of them. Some of the pieces of 
millboard had slips of carbon paper under 
the outer covering of paper. These 
prepared pieces of millboard were given 
to persons who appeared to be particularly 
innocent and unsuspecting. When they 
were collected the assistants who took 
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and a number of people believed that 
she was really possessed of supernatural 
powers. 


“Planting” the Questioners, 

The second trick was quite as simple, 
The Baldwins were in the habit of 
asking people to write to them and ask 
questions on any subjects, and the requests 
were responded to by hundreds of people. 











THE SALLE DE ROBLY, PIOCADILLY, 





A famous display in the ‘sixties. 


From a contemporary print in 7he Jilustrated London News. 


them would secretly mark them in such 
away that they could tell to whom they 
had been given. By means of the carbon 
paper an impression of the questions was 
given, and thus all the assistants had to 
do behind the scenes was to tell Mrs. 
Baldwin where each questioner was 
sitting. The Baldwins did not profess 
to reply to all the questions asked, and 
as a matter of fact they replied only 
to those that had been written down on 
the prepared pieces of millboard. The 
answers to these questions were given 
by Mrs. Baldwin with due dramatic effect, 





The old Salle de Robin in Piccadilly. 


All the letters would be carefully read 
and numbered. ‘The Baldwins would 
reply to each writer that it was necessary 
that he or she should be present at the 
performance in order that Mrs. Baldwin 
might be in close touch with them. It 
would be also necessary for them to fix 
their minds closely on the questions 
asked. Complimentary tickets would be 
sent to all the writers of letters, and each 
letter would be marked with the number 
of the ticket given, so that directly the 
person presented the ticket at the hall 
the check-taker, who was in the secret, 
24 
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would know that it was one of the 
“planted” tickets. He would convey 
the information behind the scenes, and 
the file of letters would be consulted. 
By the time that Mrs. Baldwin was ready 
to appear she knew where each questioner 
was sitting and what he or she was wearing. 
People used to think it wonderful that 
she could know where they were sitting 
in the audience, and I helped to enlighten 
them by exposing the whole proceeding 
as a fraud. 


The Pellet Trick. 


Baldwin himself used to perform the 
** pellet-reading ” test, invented by Foster, 
a spirit medium. I gave, at Mr. Labou- 
chere’s request, an explanation of the trick 
in Zruth of November 2nd, 1893. The 
thing is so simple that it seems incredible 
that any one could be taken in by it, 
but the trick was so successful that it 
was performed at the Egyptian Hall some 
years ago by the late Dr. Lynn; and 
though of course that celebrated conjurer 
made no claim to any occult powers, he 
succeeded in mystifying many thousands 
of people. The secret, like that of many 
tricks, is very simple—when you know it. 
Baldwin would invite people to write 
questions on pieces of paper and fold 
the papers up. He would then pick upa 
piece of paper, hold it to his forehead, 
and give a_ sensible answer to the 
question, 

The trick was performed in this way. 
Baldwin had one dummy piece of paper. 
The first paper which he returned to the 
table was not the paper that he picked 
up; it was his own “dummy” paper. 
‘The paper which he picked up he un- 
folded secretly and read, and folded up 
again. He would then pick up another 
paper; hold it to his forehead, and give 
an answer to the paper he had already 
read. In this way he always had one 
paper hidden in his hand, and so the 
trick was done. 


Working in Silence. 


In 1893 I introduced at the Egyptian 
Hall Alban and Stella, two very clever 
performers of the second-sight trick. 
They performed in silence, and all the 
signals they gave to each other—for during 
the performance the two changed places 
—consisted in pointing with the out- 
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stretched hand. Alban Was a very accotii: 
plished mimic. ‘The audience would be 
invited by Stella to suggest the names of 
animals, musical instruments, and cele: 
brities. Alban would make a lightning 
sketch of any celebrity. If an animal or 
instrument were selected he would imitate 
the sound it made or mimic its move- 
ments. In this way the two performers 
made the second-sight trick far more 
amusing than it usually is, 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Valadon were 
among the first to introduce a com: 
bination of a speaking and a silent code, 
and by so doing they puzzled many 
conjurers who were in the secret. 
“Cavendish,” the famous authority on 
whist, devised an excellent—if rather 
complicated—code for amateurs, It was 
printed for private circulation, and only 
twenty-five copies were issued. I am the 
happy possessor of one of them—a present 
from the author. 

The most mysterious performance of 
this kind that has ever been given is 
undoubtedly that of my colleague, and his 
sister who is blindfolded. Mr. Devant 
goes among the audience, and asks some 
half a dozen people to suggest any little 
actions that they would like his sister 
to perform. When this performance is 
compared with that of the naming and 
describing of articles, it will be seen 
that it is in every way more wonder- 
ful. There are not so many different 
articles that could be found among 
an ordinary audience, but thousands of 
different actions could be suggested, and 
hence it does not seem possible that 
any system of signals, however conveyed, 
could possibly be of use in this case. 
I do not knowthe secret, and I have not 
tried to find it out, for a trick that I do 
not understand is as enjoyable to me as 
it is to a novice. 


The Virtue of Honesty. 


I have 
conviction that it will not injure in the 
slightest degree any honest performers 
of this class of trickery, requiring as It 


written this article in the 


does so much skill and practice. Dis- 
honest performers deserve to be injured. 
My advice to them is: Do not be drawn 
into the vortex of imposture by the bait 
of a few extra pounds, In magical 
business, as in every other, honesty 1s 
the best policy. 
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Ill. THE COLONEL’S VENGEANCE. 


“HE Colonel had another excuse now 
with which to reinforce his dark 
purpose. The provisions were 

wasting away, and the horses’ progress was 
slower and slower day by day. ‘They were 
now so far ahead of the stream of gold- 
seekers that their work as road-makers and 
bridge-builders grew ever more onerous. 
They toiled all day to go ten or twelve 
miles, and Mason privately said to Jack, 
“Them embezzlers ahead are sure all-right 
trailers. We don’t gain an inch on them. 
It looks owley now, this trail does, but 
I reckon we can go where the rest of ’em 
can.” He had fallen into the habit now of 
alluding to the men ahead of them as counter- 
feiters, murderers, or embezzlers, on the 
theory that they were fleeing from justice, 
and that the Colonel was an officer in pursuit 
of them. 

The streams were too cold and barren to 
feed fish, and as there were neither berries 
Nor roots, the few gold-seekers they overtook 
were very gloomy, and some of them were 
weak for lack of food. No one knew the 
direction in which they were going, and 
those who had passed on had left no word 
or sign of cheer. Only one thing remained 
to do, and that was to follow the beckoning 


hands of the blazed tree-tops, no matter where 
they led. 


During these days our hero’s gold-fever 


ebbed. He desired now only to escape 
from this imprisoning forest. He felt now 
that he could return without being shame- 
faced. No one could laugh at him for a 
tender-foot after having made this journey. 
To have turned back at The Forks of 
Skeena would have been weakness ; to turn 
back from the Stikeen would be accounted 
discretion. 

“We may be crossing gold-streams every 
day,” said Mason, “but if they were paved 
with dust the Colonel wouldn’t let us stop 
and sieve it up.” 

One night, as they were in camp, nursing 
a sick horse, two young fellows with packs 
on their backs, with a couple of big dogs ac- 
companying them, stopped a moment in 
passing to discuss the trail. They had left 
their own outfits some miles back, and were 
going on a-foot to spy out the land from the 
big range of naked peaks to the north. 
They were vigorous and cheery young fellows, 
unawed of the wilderness and unafraid of 
anything. Jack took a queer sort of satis- 
faction in listening to their blunt questions 
addressed to the Colonel, who recognised in 
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them something different from the ordinary 
run of gold-seekers. 

One of them was from Ottawa, a barrister, 
he called himself, and the other was an 
instructor in a school somewhere in Western 
Canada. They were ragged and weather- 
worn, but handsome fellows for all that, 
and their pleasant half-hour of chat relieved 
the tension greatly. 

It was curious to see how quickly they 
turned from the Colonel to Mason, and how 
their respect for him deepened as_ they 
talked of the trail and the wilderness. They 
drew from him more in half an hour than 
Jack had been able to learn in weeks, for 
they had the Yankee’s habit of asking 
questions. Moreover, they had been over 
the same trails in Montana, and had met one 
or two of the trailer’s friends. When they 
took up their packs and started away with 
their big dogs, Mason turned to the boy 
and said, “Them lads are sure thorough- 
breds.” 

After three days’ toil over the worst 
footing they had yet seen, the little train of 
horses came out into the sunlight above 
the forest up where the snows were, and 
the boy’s heart leaped with exultation for 
the first time since leaving Quesnelle. For 
a second time he had a sense of pleasure 
in the landscape. Around him the marmots 
whistled like roguish boys, and porcupines 
galloped recklessly over the rocks. For 
the first time in two weeks he was able to 
look afar over the forest and see the coast 
range shining in beauty. 

The short grass was warm with sun, and 
the horses fell upon it greedily. It was 
like an escape from enclosing walls to be 
able to sit there and look down upon the 
forest from which they had emerged. Jack 
longed to follow this high road. Its cold 
winds, its ice and snow were so much less 
terrifying than the swamps and the green 
darkness through which they had come. 
Man took on something of the mountain’s 
altitude and serenity, seemed less helpless, 
less of the mere insect; and yet, for hundreds 
of miles in-every direction, the wild mountains 
rolled against the sky, with no hint of 
human kind in all their dread expanse. 

Mason seemed interested only in the 
game around him, and beating up the 
bushes for ptarmigan, secured three fine 
birds, which Jack broiled for supper. With 
unexpected and somewhat startling cheerful- 
ncss, the Colonel said, “These go well 
with the landscape. They’re well cooked” ; 
and then he added, “ Boys, it’s been a hard 
trail, but I reckon this is the divide between 
the Skeena and the Stikeen. We'll find it 
dryer on that side.” 

Jack was so impressed with the lightening 
of his leader’s face that he ventured to say, 
“We thought we'd left the Skeena two or 
three times before.” 


The Colonel smiled. “You thought so, 
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but I did not. No, we had to cross a 
snowy divide—this is it. The Stikeen 
watershed begins within a half-mile of where 
we sit.” 

It was bitter cold up there, and as the 
camp was at timber line, wood was scarce, 
so, gorged with delicious meat, they all 
went early to bed—our hero lighter of 
heart than he had been for weeks, so much 
the smile on his leader’s face had done for 
him. He seemed less like the maniac since 
that smile. 

And it was very sweet to the boy to open 
his eyes to the sunlight next morning. ‘The 
sky was dazzlingly clear, and the line of 
great peaks to the west glowed with un- 
earthly splendour. Frost lay on the grass, 
and the horses, humped and shivering, were 
all standing broadside to the sun, There 
was something thrilling, something epic, in 
the thought that only God’s unbroken 
wilderness lay for hundreds of miles on every 
side. No wilder place on the continent 
could now be found, and in that thought the 
boy took great joy and comfort. 

He was cooking breakfast when the two 
young Canadians came striding back down 
the mountain side, cheery as marmots, tire- 
less as their big dogs, who carried their loads 
sedately, but with undiminished vigour. 

The Colonel hailed them, inviting them to 
breakfast. “‘You’re the first white men 
we’ve me¢ on the trail. All others have 
been going in our direction.” During the 
meal he plied them with questions concern- 
ing the land ahead. They had been down 
to a big river some thirty miles to the north. 

“We think it is the Skeena,” they said. 

Jack’s heart sank. “The Skeena? Then 
we’re still in this awful valley ?” 

“ That's what it looks like,” 

“What makes you think so?” 
Mason, 

“Because the water is running to the 
right. The Stikeen should run to the west.” 

“Are there any outfits ahead?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“Yes, there are three  badly-used-up 
parties camped on the bank of this river, 
waiting for help. They’re out of food and 
badly disheartened.” 

With a studied calmness, but with a 
mounting excitement perceptible to Jack, 
the Colonel asked his oft-repeated question : 
“ Did you see two men with three bald-faced 
sorrel horses amongst them ?” 

“Yes, we camped with that outfit night 
before last.” 

A baleful fire lit the Colonel’s eyes, but 
his voice remained indifferent. “ Were they 
in pretty good condition, or pretty well used 
u 


asked 


“Why, I think they are rather better off 


than most of the others. Of course they 
look rough and thin—we all do that; but they 
still had three horses in good condition, and 
they seemed to know their business.” 
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“They do that,” muttered the Colonel 

“Are they friends of yours?” asked the 
Ottawa man, 

The Colonel looked up, and replied with a 
casual glance, “ Well, no ; they’re just some 
fellows I knew back in the States. How far 
ahead did you say they were ?” 

“They crossed the river last night. They’re 
possibly forty-five miles ahead.” 

With this answer the Colonel seemed to 
have gained all the information he wanted, 
and so turned away. Soon after the young 
fellows said good-bye, and went striding 
down the slope as gay as if they were out on 
a little fishing trip, in the woods of their 
native land, 

Jack took the opportunity to say to Mason, 
“Do you suppose the men ahead have any 
idea the Colonel’s after them ?” 

“No, I don’t think they do. I reckon 
they are just boiling along the way we are, 
anxious to get out of this fly-bit country. 
You see, if they knew, it would be easy for 
them to side-step into the brush and let us 
go by, and I reckon that’s the reason the 
Colonel is so mighty close-mouthed about 
what they are and what he intends to do 
with them, If I was in their places, I’d 
trade off them bald-faced sorrels, and make 
a raft and take to the first river | found. It 
sure looks like the old man has it in for 
them, and if they’ve handed out a bad 
package to him somewhere back in the 
States, there’s likely to be blood on the 
moss when we overtake them. Did you 
see his eyes shine? He chuckled loudly 
when he heard they were only forty-five 
miles ahead.” 

“What do you suppose it is all about ?” 
asked Jack, for the fiftieth time. 

lor the fiftieth ttme Mason replied, “ Well, 
now, you’re as wise as Iam. Call the old 
man a sheriff, or a deputy United States mar- 
shal. Any way you fix it up leaves him 
mad all the way through—a kind of a cold, 
blue mad that will be powerful awkward for 
them counterfeiters to side-track when the 
place of meeting comes.” 

As they topped the divide next day a 
great rain-cloud was roaring behind them, 
checked by the peaks like a baffled beast of 
prey. It beat itself upon the rocks while the 
horses, comparatively in shelter, dropped 
rapidly into a land perceptibly dryer and 
gentler, 

After some hours of rapid going, Jack’s 
heart was gladdened to see the roses once 
more, and toward night the trail descended 
to a little prairie on the bank of a small 
stream which looked so much like the 
verdure of his own native state that he 
longed to dismount and throw himself upon 
Its sunny grasses. This, too, passed, this 
dry, rose-decked country, and the trail 
began to mount again, climbing back into 
the barren, empty land. 

On the second day they came out on the 
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banks of a broad, swift river, where a half- 
dozen ragged, disheartened gold-hunters 
were in camp, nursing their horses and 
waiting for some one to overtake them. 
They were in need of food, and some of 
them were in need of clothing. Beside 
their destitution the Colonel’s rations seemed 
plenty, but he rode past them without stop- 
ping, and Jack’s heart ached to see the look 
of despair which came on the faces of those 
who asked him for help. 

“Tt has become a race with the wolf,” the 
Colonel explained. ‘“ We can’t spare a 
pound of meat or flour. It’s every man for 
himself now.” 

For the first time Mason uttered a protest. 
“Colonel, your method is all wrong. We 
should have spent a couple of days back 
there in the ptarmigan country, killing and 
salting down meat. This way of rushing 
through a wilderness is unprofessional. 
You’ve got to take time if you’re going to 
live off the country, and that’s what we’ve 
got to do pretty soon.” 

To this the Colonel made no reply what- 
ever. 

To Jack the trailer said, “It just ’pears 
like the old man expects to pick them 
fellows’ bones when he overtakes them. 
This is no way to do. You’d think they’d 
lifted his smokehouse from the reckless way 
he goes after them, grub or no grub.” 

Jack was glad of Mason’s complaint, and 
yet he shared his leader’s anxiety to get 
ahead—to make time. He wanted to reach 
the gold-country some way, and he had 
not Mason’s confidence in living off the 
country. 

The Colonel’s terrible passion, now that he 
was close to his prey, broke from his iron 
restraint that day. He cried out against the 
mud and the glacial water which carried 
every stream over its banks. He ordered 
his subordinates from their saddles and 
directed that the packs ke distributed so 
that the horses could be rushed forward. 

Mason remarked, “All right, Colonel, but 
I’m no hobo ; walking is not my long suit. 
A cow man walking is like a dog turning 
hand-springs-- amusing, but not according to 
nature.” 

That night the Colonel talked openly with 
Mason about losing his men. “If they get 
in ahead of us in time to take a boat to the 
coast, they will certainly escape. I might 
not know them in a crowd of miners. But 
they shan’t get in,” he growled, with a 
ferocious note in his voice, “ I’ve lived for 
nothing else for six months, and they’re 
mine.” He threw out his big right hand 
and clutched the air like a tiger. 

“They must have done you wrong,” Jack 
foolishly ventured to say. 

He faced the boy with a blaze in his eyes 
which scared him. He seemed on the point 
of uttering some revealing word, but with 
visible effort regained control of himself 
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and smiled. ‘Oh, no, they never wronged 
me,” he said carelessly ; but to the boy it 
seemed that the light of a joyous revenge 
was in his eyes. 


There came a day when every ill thing 
seemed to assemble like vultures to do the 
faithful horses harm. A sort of hoof-rot 
broke out among them. The grass was 
scanty, and cold and watery rain was upon 
their backs. They were stiff and sore from 
“bushing in” a long slough, and as a most 
terrifying climax Jack shook the last ounce 
of flour into the pan. 

“Colonel,” he said timorously, “we have 
nothing left to eat excepta few beans and 
some coffee.” 

Our boy fully expected his leader to rage, 
but he only said very quietly, “I’ve been 
watching you’ ; but he madea sign to Mason, 
and they walked aside to talk. Jack per- 
ceived that they considered the situation too 
serious to discuss in his presence, and their 
action added to his sense of weakness and 
despair. 

He went to bed that night filled with a 
conviction that they were desirous of ridding 
themselves of him. He broke out in a cold 
sweat*every time he thought of being left 
alone in that terrible wilderness, but Mason 
soon returned to say, “It’s all right, lad; 
don’t worry.’ [ll put you through.” And 
the boy’s fears fell away. 

He was’ awakened next morning by a 
pistol shot. Springing to his feet, he looked 
from the tent door just in time to see one of 
the horses—poor faithful old Pete, reel and 
fall with a bullet in his head. The others 
snorted and struggled at their tethers as if 
they feared a like fate, but only one other, a 
roan, with a disabled pastern-joint, met death 
at the same time. 

Jack soon perceived that the manner of 
their advance was about to change. From 
his own horse, a noble animal, the Colonel 
stripped the saddle, a heavy, cruel thing, and 
threw it under a tree. His tent and all 
their extra clothing followed it. 

“We travel light to-day,” he said, with a 
smile. 

Mason packed his saddle-horse with the 
little food that was left, together with his own 
small tent-cloth and such bedding as seemed 
absolutely essential ; then, turning to Jack, he 
said, “ Boy, you're a light-weight, you can 
keep your saddle and ride. You can keep 
the extra horse if you can hold him in the 
bunch, but don't fall behind,” he said warn- 
ingly. “If you do, you’re a goner.” 

“Line up!” called the Colonel, and with 
a stout stick in his hand, led the way into 
the forest. 

Driving the two pack-horses before him, 
Mason followed, and Jack, with his extra 
horse before him, brought up the rear. He 
understood now that he was facing the 
wildest wilderness in a cold, wet, and bitter 
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country, with only a tent-cloth, a blanket, 
and a few pounds of food, and he realised 
also, so far as the Colonel was concerned, 
that he was abandoned to his own resources, 
“| must keep up now!” he said, knowing 
that his very life depended upon Mason’s help, 

They pushed on steadily and at greatly 
increased speed. ‘The Colonel seemed a 
man of iron, but Mason easily kept pace, 
and with many a backward glance assured 
himself of the boy’s safe progress. His 
leaders made Jack seem the veriest child by 
comparison, They slid down greasy slopes 
and toiled up rocky hills with no apparent 
diminution of speed, 

To save his horse, the boy walked as 
often as he felt able, but one of his boots 
turning at the heel, tortured him, and Mason, 
observing his limp, called back to him, 
“Stick to your saddle, boy—stick to your 
saddle.” 

“We're within seventy miles of the river,” 
he explained later. “ That’s why we’re 
pushing so hard. We must make thirty-five 
miles to-day and as many more to-morrow— 
unless we overtake our men—which | think 
we will. The Colonel figures they’ve lost 
all their horses but one, and are afoot, too. 
You'd better ride as long as you can,” 

Jack’s ankle pained him terribly, and he 
was dizzy for lack of food, but he could not 
make complaint so long as he was mounted 
and his companions were not. They stopped 
at noon in a thicket of juicy bunch-grass, 
and Mason brought wood for the fire while 
Jack got out the coffee and sugar, and a few 
scraps of bread. ‘These he divided equally. 
“ Save the beans,” commanded the Colonel ; 
“we'll need them to-morrow.” 

He was strangely elated, and as he 
sipped his coffee he talked—talked as he 
had never talked in all their long journey. 
“We'll overhaul them to-night—I feel it in 
my bones. They are both good trailers, 
I grant that, but they’re mine! They can’t 
escape. If we don’t overhaul ’em by sunset 
to-night, I shall leave you to come on alone. 
My little justice court must take place before 
we reach the camp on the third fork. And 
now that we are nearly in, and as you may 
be witnesses of my meeting with these 
devils, I want to tell you why I want them. 
They were partners with my brother on 
aranch in Colorado. They murdered him 
and took every cent he had, and joined this 
rush, thinking to lose themselves.” Here 
a smile that terrified Jack lifted the corners 
of the man’s lips. “But they reckoned 
without me. The sheriff deputised me to 
hunt ’em down, and I'll do it if it takes 
a lifetime.” 

As he said this his face and neck seemed 
to swell like the hooded head of a cobra, 
and his eyes suffused with blood. The boy 
shrank away from him, so deadly was his 
look. He could have stood for a type of 
a mad, avenging devil at that moment. 














He must have 
seen the horror in 
Jack’s eyes, for 
after a moment he 
added, “I am a 
peaceable man, my 
boy, though you 
may not think it. 
I never harmed 
a man in my 
life, but I loved 
this brother; he 
was all I had 
in the world— 
one of 
these 
truthful, 
easy- 
going 
souls that 
the world 
misuses 
—and he 
ett. a 
sweet 
wife——” 

H e 
stopped 
here and 
rose and 
walked 
away into 
a ae 
thicket to 
recover 
control of 
himself. 
Mason 
looked at 
ae. & 
signifi- 
cantly. 
“1 guess 
we've got 
the rights 
of the 
casenow. 
You can’t 
blame 
the old 
man for 
feeling 
dark red, 
can you? 
I thought 
there 
must be 
some 
personal 
reason 
for his 
hurry.” 

“ How 
d Oo we 
know his 
story is 
crue r” 
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“He made a clutch at Mason's breast," 
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asked Jack. ‘Even if he is an officer, he 
has no right to kill them, has he ?” 

“We're a long way from Denver, laddie 
buck, and a good deal farther from Berry- 
ville, and you must bear in mind the 
Colonel is the responsible party. So long 
as}I can keep clear of the scrap, I don’t 
propose to mix in. We'll have troubles of 
our own before we pull into Glenora.” 

As night came on, Jack began to be more 
concerned about food and lodging than 
with the Colonel’s vengeance—so coercive is 
nature to one of slender physical resource. 
As the stimulation of the coffee passed out of 
his brain, his awe of the mighty and inexor- 
able wilderness came back upon him, over- 
whelming him, benumbing him. What motes 
men were in the midst of it all! How 
insecure the breath they drew! He marvelled 
that the spirit of revenge could so persist in 
the face of the awful silence and amid these 
vast spaces where the wars of nations were 
of no more concern than the birth and death 
of crickets. 

Spreading their tent-cloth, they crept 
beneath it and tried to sleep. As the night 
deepened the cold air nipped keenly, but the 
frost had this virtue, it silenced the.mos- 
quitoes, and at last our young gold-seeker 
dropped into sorely needed sleep. 

When he awoke, Mason sat smoking his 
pipe beside the renewed fire. Catching 
Jack’s eye, he remarked casually, “ Well, 
youngster, it’s you and me now, | reckon.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jack, 
struggling to rise, so stiff and lame he could 
scarcely move. ‘* Where is the Colonel ?” 

“ He took his gun and my horse and left 
us about daybreak. Said he had a little 
business to attend to up trail, and couldn’t 
wait for us. He'll meet us somewhere 
between here and the third fork.” 

There was something terrifying in Mason’s 
calm announcement, and he must have 
divined the lad’s thought, for he added, 
“Now, don’t you worry, son, I’m going to 
stay by you till we get in, if it takes till next 
Christmas. ‘These beans are good for three 
days’ strain—if we use ’em right ; and if the 
old man don’t meet us, we may strike some 
other outfit with a handful of flour to spare, 
or I may get adeer. There must be game 
in this cursed country, if we take time to look 
for it.” 

Jack’s hand went out in love and trust to 
meet the palm of this indomitable trailer, on 
whom he had no claim beyond that of a 
chance partnership on the road. And in 
this moment of closer study he suddenly 
observed how gaunt and shaggy and weather- 
beaten his, friend had become. ‘“ Will this 
forest never end?” he fiercely cried. 

“I’m afraid this formation covers the 
whole country,’ Mason answered. “The 
open country holds the game, but we’re 
likely to catch a grouse any time. No 
living thing must get by us now. I’m boss 
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from this on, and if we don’t live off the 
country, it’ll be the fault of the climate.” 

So far from being weakened by this 
desertion on the part of their leader, Jack 
acknowledged a feeling of relief. They 
drank the soup from their beans, and Mason 
carefully divided the solid matter of the 
pot’s contents into six parts. One of these 
parts he ate slowly, telling Jack to do the 
same. “ Make it go as far as you can, my 
boy.” 

Coffee they had in abundance, and they 
finished their breakfast by taking deep 
draughts of the powerful liquid, which 
seemed to drive some of the ache and 
weakness from their bones. Mason now 
led the way, and Jack, abandoning one of 
his horses to follow if it saw fit, started 
afoot, keeping close to the heels of the pack- 
horse, Billy, who carried nothing now but 
their scant bedding and the coffee-pot. 

The trail bore away to the north-east, over 
low, heavily wooded ridges, and at no point 
offered a view of the country. Mason ad- 
mitted that he was “ going it blind,” but the 
sun shone and the air seemed drier. In 
these changes was encouragement, though 
the signs of travel were now quite dim. 

Only one or two outfits were ahead of 
them, and the trail was broken by deep 
gullies and by marshy spots. 

“The old man is running desperate, ” re- 
marked the trailer as they were descending 
a large ridge. ‘He had old Baldy on the 
lope here. He’s.footing the bad spots and 
slamming the horse through on the easy 
places.” A look of sadness come over his 
face. “I reckon this will finish old Baldy. 
He can’t stand this pace more than one day, 
and if the Colonel is off on his calculations, 
he'll be set afoot before sundown.” 

Jack had a vision of that wild plunging 
gallop down the marshy slope of the moun- 
tain, and a feeling of repulsion toward the 
Colonel, keener than anything he had yet 
experienced, rose within him. Old Baldy 
had been so gentle, so faithful, through their 
long journey, 

At noon they ate another portion of their 
bean mush, and drank deeply of their coffee, 
while their ponies fed on a few bunches of 
tall joint-grass, growing among a tangle of 
fallen tree-trunks. Mason got out his pipe 
and was smoking as placidly as a well-filled 
hod-carrier when his eye took note of some- 
thing moving on the trail. Leaping to his 
feet, he bent to peer up the path under the 
firs. “ Here comes a foot-passenger !” he 
exclaimed. 

“The Colonel?” inquired Jack. 

“No, it isn’t the Colonel. It may be an 
Indian. No, it’s a white man.” 

Jack stepped out into the trail and watched 
the stranger, who was coming on in akind of 
reeling trot. His eyes were on the ground, 
and he did not see Mason till he called out, 
“ Hello, stranger, where are you bound?” 
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At sound of his voice the man looked 
up, and into his haggard, hopeless face a 
light came. With mouth held open, as if 
breathless with his joy, he staggered up and 
hoarsely whispered, “Say, have you any 
grub? Give me some grub. I’m starving. 
Don’t say you haven’t any,” he added fiercely, 
“ You've got to have some.” 

He made a clutch at Mason’s breast. The 
trailer caught him by the wrist and said, 
“Easy now, pard. We’re dewn to our last 
mouthful ourselves, and just about as hungry 
as you are ; but we'll do the best we can for 
you.” The man dropped his hand, and 
Mason said, “Jack, give him a little 
coffee.” 

As Jack filled the cup and handed it to 
the stranger, who gulped it greedily, Mason 
asked, “ Did you see any game as you came 
along ?” 

A cunning look came into the stranger’s 
narrowed eyes. “ I sawa grouse down there 
alittle ways.” 

Mason straightened up. 
kill it?” 

“Didn't have no gun. 


“ Why didn’t you 


My partner took 


my gun. Give me a little grub, and I’ll show 
you where I saw the bird.” 

“T believe he’s lying,” said Mason, quite 
as openly as if the man were stone deaf. 
“But I'll chance my own supper on him.” 
Thereupon he gave the stranger a small 
“ Now, eat slow, and 


piece of the porridge. 
tell us all about it.” 

The fellow bolted the food: in silence, like 
a starving wolf, and while he ate the two 
young men studied him. He was an ill- 
looking fellow, and when he ended by wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand, Jack 
was quite as decidedly prejudiced against 
him as Mason himself. His eyes roamed 
about as if seeking for more food, and he 
looked often up the trail behind him, After 
a little he told his story. “ You see, it’s like 
this. Three nights ago my partner pulled 
out while I was asleep, taking the best horse 
and all the grub. I followed along as hard 
as I could till my own cayuse fell down, and 
then I just turned in my tracks. _I says, ‘ ’m 
going back. I’m going to hit the back trail. 
I'll meet some other outfit quicker by doing 
that than by going ahead.’ You're the first 
I’ve seen.” 

“That partner of yours must be a bird,” 
said Mason. 
so The man broke into a frenzy of hate. 

Pll do him when I see him. [ll hand him 
one that'll fix him. He’s nothing but a thief 
and a coward. 1’ll kill him—I’ll kill him like 
a dog on sight.” 

Mason stopped him. “ Well, now, let’s go 
and get that grouse. You're obleeged to 
make good about that bird, my friend, or 
you can’t trot along with us.” 

Jack didn’t think the fellow had seen 
a grouse, but a few moments later the sound 
of Mason’s revolver thrilled his heart with 


, 


a promise of food, for he knew how unerring 
that weapon was in thetrailer’s hands. The 
voice of the stranger was heard exclaiming, 
“ Now, did I lie to you? Didn’t I tell you 
there was a bird?” 

Mason continued to beat up the thicket 
for half an hour, but found nothing more, 
and they all pushed on, highly elated by the 
change in the trail, which was becoming 
drier each mile. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon they 
came upon a few strawberries on a sunny 
slope of the river bank, and though he dared 
not stop to pick them, Jack snatched a few 
as he passed. Their savour carried him 
back to home and mother, and it was well 
that he was out of sight, for his eyes were 
misted with tears. 

The crack of Mason’s pisto] announced 
the bagging of another grouse, and he came 
out of the wood holding it high in his hand. 

“That makes us good for fifty miles 
of travel,” said he. “This saves our 
lives.” And the boy’s heart threw off its 
gloom. Mason seemed indomitable at the 
moment. 

They marched as long as they felt their 
horses would stagger, and went into camp 
in a really beautiful spot on the bark of the 
river, which still persisted in running the 
wrong way, rushing ever toward the heart of 
the great Hudson Bay wilderness. 

As Jack was broiling one of the birds, 
Mason sat by snuffing the air. “Saints 
alive ! don’t that smell good? Now, boys, 
we'll eat that one bird to-night, and we'll 
save our porridge for a rainy day.” 

At supper Mason drew from the straggler 
his story. He was from Idaho, he said, and 
had been a miner all his life. His story 
ended in curses directed at his faithless 
partner, and in a kind of fawning gratitude 
toward Mason, 

“Well, now,” said the trailer, “I never 
desert a man on the trail, and if you want to 
hoof along with us, we'll break even in 
whatever comes; but | don’t want to have 
your clack running all the time. You'd 
better save your breath. You'll need it 
when you run up against that side-partner 
of yours. This boy and me, we’re quiet 
people, but a little bit nervous just now. 
We admire a man who stops talking once in 
a while.” 

The truth was, he already despised the 
fellow, and considered him a loud-mouthed 
braggart. He took the precaution before he 
lay down to sleep to put all their food under 
his own pillow, and exemined his revolver 
rather ostentatiously in the presence of the 
stranger. ‘I take no chances on losing this 
bird,” he whispered to Jack. 


It now seemed to our hero as if they were 
plunging recklessly into ever -deepening 
mystery, and every night seemed more hope- 
lessly dark and chill. The summer seemed 
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near its end, but Mason spoke confidently 
of what they would be able to do on the 
morrow. His spirits seldom rose or fell. 
He accepted whatever came in the philo- 
sophic spirit of an Indian. 

It must have been on the third day 
(although Jack became a little confused 
as to time as well as to place) when they 
came upon the Colonel sitting beside 
the trail on a grassy bank. Mason 
was leading his horse, Jack was 
close behind, but the foot- 
passenger had dropped 
out of sight. 

Their former chief, 
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haggard and bony, looked up with a curious, 
almost apologetic smile, and said very quietly, 
“Well, lads, I’m all in—all in but my shoe- 
strings. Have you a crumb left?” 


MA Ass’. 


“He fell prone on the ground with incoherent moans for mercy.” 

















“Well, I reckon,” Mason heartily re- 
sponded. “Boy, get into that grub-box. 
Bring out that baked chicken and cranberry 
sauce.” 

The starving man seized the piece of 
grouse, but was too experienced in such 
matters to gulp it. He ate slowly, silently. 
Not till he had cracked the last bone did 
Mason venture to ask him what Jack was 
dying to know. “ Well, did you find your 
man?” ‘The trailer’s tone was so careless 
that Jack was puzzled. 

“No,” responded the Colonel, speaking 
sadly. “He must be on the back trail 
somewhere. Didn’t happen to see him any- 
where, did you ?” 

Our hero’s heart should have frozen with 
sudden horror of the situation, but, as a 
matter of fact, he was too tired and too 
hungry to even share Mason’s indignation. 
“Why didn’t you push on instead of turning 
around to hunt down some men who may be 
dead already? It was your lay to string your- 
self out and get in and buy some grub, and hit 
the back trail afterwards, This boy is just 
about used up, and I’m beginning to feel 
just a little bit slab-sided myself. I’m dis- 
gusted with you.” 

The other man looked up with surprise at 
this change in his silent partner. “Oh! 
we're all right. We'll make the third fork 
to-morrow.” 

“T doubt it. Anyhow, we’ve got to hustle. 
We can’t spend any time fooling along pick- 
ing spruce gum. Come, let’s be moving.” 

Jack now understood Mason’s plan. He 
knew, and Jack knew, that the man hobbling 
behind was one of the fugitives, and that 
the only way to save him from the avenger’s 
wrath was to outrun him. 

“No,” said the Colonel, with quiet 
obstinacy, “I’m going to keep the back 
trail till 1 meet my man, Don’t you worry 
about me, I'll hold up the first outfit I meet 
and get some grub, and as soon as I lay the 


wolf away, I’ll hurry after you. Ride on; 
never mind me.” 
Mason glanced up the trail. “You 


needn’t go any farther,” he said, with a coldly 
resigned air. “ Here comes your game.” 

The Colonel sprang up alert, his weariness 
forgotten. The transformation in him was 
as great as that between a tiger at play and 
a tiger crouched, with snarling teeth and 
ears laid back, ready for combat. He did 
not quiver nor clutch, but the hate, the 
deadly anger blazing from his eyes, the 
drawn lines of his haggard face, were savage 
~—remorséless. ‘The whole scene suddenly 
defined itself to the boy’s mind as if it were 
a painting. He saw themselves, three 
hairy, ragged, swarthy banditti, waiting the 
approach of a poor merchant, a wanderer on 
the trail, starving and resolved. 

The man came on through the dim green- 
ness of the forest, limping painfully, his 
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clothes flapping around his emaciated 
limbs. His trousers were in rags, and with 


every step one bony knee was thrust to view. 
His left shoe had turned on his heel so far 
that he was fairly walking upon the upper. 
Nearing the group, he tried to smile in- 
gratiatingly, and called out, “ Well, lads, 
here I am with you again. Dinged if I 
didn’t think you’d run away from me.” 

At this point something in the silence, the 
immobility of his listeners, startled him, and 
he stopped and stared, while Jack’s heart 
rose into his throat with fear of what was 
about to happen. 

Glancing from one to the other, the man 
said, with a feeble, forced laugh, “‘ Say, you 
fellers look kind of funny ; what’s the matter 
with you? You ain’t crazy, are you, all stand- 
ing there like that? Why don’t you say 
something ?” 

The Colonel’s voice, low, clear, and deadly, 
called out, “ Steve Carrick, I want you.” 

The man on the trail reeled as if he had 
been smitten with the fist, but his face con- 
torted with the effort to appear calm. That 
he was a criminal, Jack knew. He thought 
he could read it in the man’s eyes, and hear 
it in his voice, but he pitied him. He was 
so weak and so helpless, as he bravely 
gasped out, “ Who are you, anyway ?” 

“T am the brother of Jim Broderick,” 
replied the Colonel. 

The man gave such a cry as the boy had 
never heard before in all his life—a cry 
which reduced the man who uttered it to 
the level of some animal dying of fright, 
under the advance of a monstrous serpent. 
He fell prone on the ground, and with 
jabbering, incoherent moans for mercy, crept 
toward his executioner as a dog, crushed 
and bleeding, creeps toward an inhuman 
master. Nothing could have been more 
lamentable, more piteous. 

“Mercy !” repeated the Colonel, speaking 
through his set teeth. “Did you show 
mercy?” He drew his revolver. “My 
warrant says ‘dead or alive.’ If you have 
anything to say, say it quick.” 

Mason interposed a word, and Jack never 
heard a sweeter, more dignified voice than 
that of the trailer as he said, “ Hold on, 
Colonel. You can’t afford to killa thing like 
that.” The older man turned, and the fire 
in his eyes would have withered a timid 
man, but Mason was not atimid man. His 
left hand closed on the death-dealing wrist, 
and he laid the other upon his leader’s 
shoulder. “Easy now, Colonel—-easy.” 

The Colonel’s tone was not loud, but it 
was terrifying. “Iam an officer of the law. 
Take your hand off me.” 

“In a minute,” replied the young trailer ; 
“but I want to say something to you first. 
I want to ask you, Did you travel all this 
long trail to kill me, your partner, at the 
end of it ?” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF RAM GHOSE. 
A BALLAD OF YOUNG BENGAL. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY L, J. GRAHAM. 
ees GHOSE was a Baboo of feeling. 
A baniya by trade ; 
His father, they said, 
lad made all his money by stealing ; 


His face it was brown to a shade. 


Motea was a dusky young maiden ; 
Her voice it was shrill, 
And made you feel ill ; 

She cared not for Wagner or Haydn 


But play’d a sét/dr with a quill. 


With heart sympathetic and tender, 


Ram Ghose fell in love; 






Motea was the dove 






Who did this fierce passion engender: 





She fitted his taste like a glove. 







But she was ambitious of station, 


So when he proposed 





‘The matter she closed 






By saying, ‘‘ You’ve no education ; 






You will ot do for me, Mr. Ghose !” 






Undaunted, but thirsting for science 






He sought for his cure 






In the college of Muir, 






And learned there to place his reliance 






On facts he could prove were secure. 






Well pleased to thus play his best card, or 


Elate with the praise 






The Principal lays 






On Baboos who study with ardour, 






“He worked for a year and some days.” He worked for a year and some days. 
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Anon in his search after knowledge, 
To England he went, 
On study intent, 

And became, at the erudite College 


Of Wadham, a ’Varsity gent. 


Once there, he soon mimick’d his betters; 
He’d smoke and he’d swear, 
He'd ogle the fair, 

And he wrote his papa such wild letters 


As made the old gentleman stare ! 


He poured on his faith such derision, 
It uplifted the hair 
Of his excellent /ere, 

For he called Mahadeo a vision, 


And said Siva was naught but a snare. 





At length aspirations so ferve ; ; , 
At | 5 pirat rvent “It uplifted the hair of his excellent pere.” 
Were crowned with success, 
He saw, in the Press, 
His name as a young Civil Servant, 


To join in a month’s time or less, 





Once landed, he flew to his darling , 
To his glowing address 
She murmured a Yes ; 

And after a good deal of snarling. = 
al \\ oy 
Papa and mamma too said yes. “Zl 
He next drove a smart motor * gharrie,” 

Was sleek as a cat, 
Kept a neat Polo “tat” ; 
His wife she still stuck to her “ saree,” 


3ut he wore kid gloves and a hat! 


But of late his ideas have been swelling, 
So his London-made clothes 
Are too small for Ram Ghose ; 


He prates and he dreams of rebelling, 





But he’s bravest inside his own dwelling, 


And defiance is merely a pose, “ But he's bravest inside his own dwelling. 








SECOND WIVES. 





BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


OU cannot be too careful in your 
choice of a second wife. If you 
make a mistake in choosing your 

second wife, it is obvious that you did 
not deserve to lose your first. 

Marriage is a habit that grows on one, 
and some Englishmen, following the 
example of Henry VIII. (one of our 
leading historical widowers), get in the 
habit of marrying, just as certain American 
women acquire the habit of being 
divorced. 

It is not necessary for me to advise you 
as to how to choose your third, fourth, or 
fifth wife, because, if you have made a 
success of your second marriage, you will 
be such an expert in the business that 
you are not likely to go astray in subse- 
quent transactions. If, on the other hand, 
your second marriage has turned out a 
failure, you will be wise to assume that 
widowerhood is your proper condition, 

It is to the early middle-aged men in 
search of second wives that I offer the 
benefit of my ripe judgment and vast 
experience. 

Bear this in mind. Some women are 
born to be wives; others are obviously 
foredoomed to spinsterhood, Nature 
also, in her abundance, produces a class 
of second wives. 

The reason that so many marriages 
turn out unhappily for the parties con- 
cerned lies in the unfortunate, but by no 
means unnatural, desire that men have 
for marrying their second wives in the 
first instance. A woman who would 
make an ideal second wife is, on that very 
account, doomed to be a failure if wedded 
to an amateur husband. 

Of course, any ordinary woman can 
make a good first wife to an average man; 
but the art of being a good second wife is 
a rare and a very rich gift. The women 
who possess it are almost a sex apart. 
Many habitual spinsters make vain 
attempts to join this class, When they 
succeed, their very success is a failure. 
Women, also, who are palpably designed 
merely to prepare the way for the most 
precious type of womanhood—the perfect 
second wife—force themselves into her 
sacred sphere and bring disrepute upon 
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it. If a sane man may be influenced by 


his first wife, surely his character jis 
developed and made perfect by his 
second, All honour, therefore, to the 


second wives of England. ‘They have 
their disappointments and their sorrows, 
But they are the backbone of the country, 
if a man could marry his second wife first 
there would be fewer bachelors in England. 

Remember this. Although your first 
wife is dead she was not perfect. She 
had her faults, Though you are well 
aware that death is not canonisation, still, 
if you are anything like a decent man, 
you will remember only her virtues, and 
in looking round for her successor, you 
will seek for superhuman merits. 

You will be far more critical of the 
competitors for your hand than you were 
when you first went a-courting. You 
may, indeed, be so hard to please that, in 
despair of finding the unattainable, your 
wits will leave you, and you will propose 
marriage to a widow. If you have gone 
so far as this before reading my article, 
pray that the lady will break it off. Or 
behave so that the lady will be compelled 
to break it off. 

Just imagine what your life will be if 
she accepts you! It will be one long 
duel of reminiscences. She will explain 
to you at vast length your hopeless 
inferiority to your predecessor— Horace. 
You will be anxious to whip in about 
your first wife’s skill as a housekeeper, as 
compared with the amateurish efforts of 
her /ocum tenens. You will only want to 
say a word or two... perhaps a bitter 
word or two . . . upon the subject. 

But don’t imagine that she will let you. 
Although nominally you are breakfasting 
with your wife, for all practical purposes 
you are complaining about the cooking of 
your egg to a human gramophone. Be- 
sides, in company she will torture you by 
innuendo. 

Assume that you are not the perfect 
man. Say, for instance, that you are 
slightly bald (though baldness is held, by 
some, to denote brains). She will mention 
the fact that Horace’s hair grew so 
rapidly that he had to have it cut three 
times a week. 
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You won't care for that, will you? 
What will you do? What will you say? 
Will you offer to devote the hair-cutting 
money, so wantonly squandered by 
Horace, to the blouse department ? 

No doubt, you will say something foolish 
of that sort. But it will be of no avail. 
She will shift her ground, She will 
adduce some other and, perhaps, more 
serious point in which you differ from 
Horace. 

Eventually, poor man! you will puzzle 
your brains to understand how it was that 
she, having found perfection in the late 
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lamented, should have sought it likewise 
in you who are in all respects his opposite. 
3ut it is no good asking her about this ; 
don’t think it. Or she may answer you 
by the stock phrase, ‘Men never under- 
stand women.” ‘This is no reply. It is 
merely an effete but very irritating jibe. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t know that I 
can help you as much as [ expected, 
But I think you are in for a very bad 
time, anyway. 

So I think the best thing you can do, 
perhaps, is to marry any woman that will 
take you . . . and trust to luck. 





’ 


WHEN MATTHEW WENT A-WOOING. 


BY B. 


ing. 
“ Nancy is sweet 
on the wishing-gate. 

“Nancy is fair!” whistled the black- 
bird, swinging to and fro, in an ecstasy of 
luxurious laziness, on an outstretched 
bough of the silver birch. 

“Nancy is altogether lovely!” trilled 
the lark, as he started on his daily attempt 
to reach the sun. 

“Nancy is as graceful and as beautiful 
as 1!” said the lily, looking over the ivy- 
covered wall to admire herself, mirrored 
in the limpid waters of the lake on the 
other side. 

“ Her hair is the colour of my petals,” 
said the sunflower, swaying gently in the 
light summer breeze. 

“And her eyes the colour of mine,” 
sighed the big purple pansy at the sun- 
flower’s foot. 

“Her lips are two crimson poppies, 
moulded to the shape of Cupid’s bow,” 
cried the poppy, reaching up to try and 
look as tall as the lily beside him. 

“ And the arrows she shoots from them 
have flown straight to Matthew’s heart,” 
chimed the Canterbury-bell. 

“Her footstep is so light that we hardly 
bend when it passes over us,” nodded the 
daisies in the grass. 

“And Nancy is nineteen to-day,” 
the birds and the flowers in chorus, 


y was the hour of the birds’ awaken- 


!? 


sang the thrush 


sang 
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“Nancy is a queen among girls !” cried 
Matthew to his reflection in the shaving- 
glass, as he put the finishing touches to 
his morning toilet. 

“Nancy is the joy of my heart 
he thought, as he strode through the 
woods, while the day was still young, 
lingering in her favourite nooks, in hopes 
that the Fates would prove kind. 

He came toa spot where four little, wan- 
dering, woodland paths met and crossed 
each other. “I'll stay here,” he thought, 
flinging himself on his back, with his head 
on one path, his feet on another, and an 
arm on each of the others. ‘ Now, which 
ever one she comes down, a bit of me will be 
in it,” he laughed ; “‘ she can’t escape me.” 

The leaves whispered among them- 
selves, the bees droned in Matthew’s ears, 
the light breeze fanned his cheek, time 
passed—and Matthew fell asleep. 

He awoke, feeling that something had 
touched his forehead—something soft and 
warm and light, something that: had come 
and gone like the gentlest puff of air, that 
had passed over him like a fairy’s blessing. 
He started up; in the distance a white- 
robed figure was moving between the 
trees. Springing to his feet he followed it, 
crashing recklessly through the under- 
growth and over the bracken. 

She turned when he was close behind 
her: “Oh! You?” she said. ‘I feared 
earthquakes.” 


1? 
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‘What matter if the earth quake when 
we are in heaven?” questioned Matthew, 
his heart in his eyes. 

“Speak for yourself !” shrugged Nancy. 
** 7m on earth.” 

“Oh!” sighed Matthew miserably, ‘ I 
was afraid you were.” 

She laughed outright. “Silly boy! 
she cried. ‘‘ You’re still half asleep,” and 
as the words left her lips she coloured, 
gave Matthew one quick glance, and 
turned away. “I’m going home,” she 
said. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

Matthew experienced a kind of electric 
shock, which tingled through the whole 
six feet of him; he strode after her: 
“Nancy!” he cried—‘“ Nancy!” But 
she only hurried on. “Wait,” he said, on 
alow, deep note—“ Nancy, wait !” 

Then she stopped, and faced him, 
putting her two hands on his shoulders 
and looking up into his face with her 
pansy eyes: ‘‘ Not now, dear Matthew,” 
she whispered, ‘‘not just yet,” and Matthew 
stood like a rock till she had disappeared 
from sight. 


1) 


rhat afternoon Matthew received a 
little note which invited him’ to dine with 
Nancy and her father. How the minutes 
lagged! It seemed three weeks rather 
than three hours before he struck across 
the fields, taking the short cut to the 
Hall. 

Dinner was a stupendous affair with 
Nancy’s father, but the sight of Nancy 
sitting in all her bewitching beauty at the 
head of the table deprived Matthew of 
appetite and speech. When at last she 
rose, he went to open the door for her, 
but she shook her head, smiling a little 
shyly, and passed through the long 
French window into the sweet-scented 
July night. 

‘Some excellent port here, Matthew,” 
cried her father; but Matthew was out 
under the stars, drinking in the elixir of 
life in long, greedy draughts. 

She stood leaning over the stone 
balustrade of the terrace, etherialised by 
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the dim light ; there was a question which, 
at all risks, he had to ask her. 

“Nancy,” he whispered. “Nancy, Did 
you ?” 

** Did I what ?” she demanded, without 
looking at him. 

With his hands on the balustrade, 
Matthew bent his handsome head, trying 
to see her face. 

“Kiss me?” ‘The words came slowly, 
softly, but on an exultant note, 

Nancy picked a rose and held it between 
nervous fingers. “It’s my birthday,” she 
said irrelevantly, ‘‘and you’ve forgotten.” 

“T haven't,” Matthew — declared, 
straightening himself, and standing. stiff 
and upright beside her, “ but I’m afraid 
the present I want to give you is one you'll 
refuse to accept.” 

Nancy’s breath came and went quickly, 
the rose trembled as she brushed it across 
her lips. ‘Give it me,” she whispered, 
‘and see.” 

“Heart’s own!” cried Matthew, “I 
want to give you myself.” 

She shook her head, laughing, a little 
laugh of pure joy. “Too large,” she 
said. ‘“ Give me something smaller.” 

‘I’m half an inch shorter without my 
shoes,” suggested Matthew whimsically ; 
but again she shook her head. 

“Still much too large,” she insisted. 

“ Then,” asked Matthew, “ what is there 
of mine that would please you? for it is 
yours.” 

She slipped a little hand, shyly, into his. 
“Why, your heart, dear,” she said. 


? 


That night Matthew strode through 
the dew-drenched woods and over the 
silent fields; the hour of the birds’ 
awakening found him at the wishing- 
gate, 

‘‘ Nancy is sweet !” sang the thrush. 

“Nancy is fair!” whistled the black- 
bird. 

“Nancy is altogether lovely!” trilled 
the lark. 

“And Nancy is mine!” cried Matthew. 


2) 


“ Nancy is mine ! 
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ABROAD. 








EBRUARY has filled her dykes, 
the winds of March are blowing, 
and very soon we. shall all “long 

to be in England,” because April will be 
there. In the meantime, while we wait 
for letters to say that our gardens are 
bright with spring flowers, or the London 
parks gay with the same, we continue to 
make ourselves happy on the Riviera. 
We are always hearing that Cannes and 
Nice are no longer in fashion ; but old 
habits cling, and the blue-fringed shores 
are still the favourite winter-homes of quite 
a large number of our friends. The 
Parisienne particularly has a weakness for 
the sunshine of the south of France, and 
at the least excuse she transports herself, 
her wardrobe, her femme de chambre, and 
her lap dog, either to a cosy villa or to a 
comfortable hotel, where the manager 
gives her a suite of rooms facing south 
such as he knows from previous experience 
will suit her, There she takes up the 
same round of easy pleasures as she did 
last year and the year before ; and there, 
too, she indulges in a little gamble other 
than bridge, which, of course, is not 
neglected either. 

After a winter of dark days, making 
sombre cloth gowns and furs almost 
inevitable, she is only too delighted to put 
on lighter toilettes and brighter millinery, 
in which she flutters gaily as the butterflies, 





as joyous as they in the sunshine. But 
the sunshine of the Riviera is deceptive, 
and before passing to real spring fashions, 
I would recommend those friends who 
still think of spending a few weeks there 
to provide for cold winds. The velvet 
gown shown in our illustration is one of 
the most practical toilettes for this time 
of year, no matter where it may be 
spent. This particular one is in a 
rich Robin-Hood green very becoming 
to the fair, fresh English complexion, the 
like of which is not to be found the wide 
world over. It is the thing which strikes 
the eye of those who return from a long 
absence in foreign lands more than any- 
thing else, so that they sing with enthusiasm 
the simple loveliness of England’s “ sweet 
and artless daughters,” until they get 
tired of England’s solid and indigestible 
cookery. And now for our second picture. 
It, at any rate, is quite springlike, being of 
a delicate shade of mauve cloth, trimmed 
with velvet of the colour of Parma violets 
and a yoke of Valenciennes. It is simple, 
as are all Laferritre’s gowns, but it is 
just the right thing for quiet visits or 
public fétes. Another charming colour- 
scheme which I saw carried out in an 
evening gown could very well be adapted 
to a cloth afternoon toilette. The material 


was mousseline de sote, the colour old rose, 
and the trimmings pale gold lace, and 
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narrow ribbon velvet in a pale, faded 
shade of green with lovely old lace at the 
neck. It was a robe for a fairy princess, 
or shall I say for the wife of a millionaire ? 
Anyway, as imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery, neither princess nor rich 


Photo by Felix. 


Simple frock in velvet by Laferriére. 


woman would mind if it were copied in a 
less expensive way by a sister who was 
not so royally endowed by fortune. 
Nearly every visiting and evening gown 
is made with some kind of bertha, and it 
is a charming fashion which becomes most 
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women. ‘The sloping shoulders so much 
worn are also very fascinating, and recall 
those exquisite portraits of beautiful women 
which have made England famous in the 
history of, art. The hats, too, tend to 
enhance the illusion that we have stepped 
back a couple of centuries, 
for they are all large, and 
heavily trimmed with ribbon 
—great masses of ribbon 
indeed, over which meander 
wreaths of simple _ little 
flowers. Feathers also are 
still used, and the hat we 
show here illustrates a manner 
by which they may be used 
practically as well as for 
ornament. ‘The hat itself is 
in grey taffetas trimmed with 
one long boa feather in two 
shades of Nattier blue. The 
innovation of this boa ‘is due 
to Mme. Carlier, who may 
be looked upon as_ the 
mother of invention in milli- 
nery. Among her other 
spring hats I notice that the 
general run are made with 
full puffed crowns of tulle or 
spotted net over straw, or 
taffetas brims that droop all 
round, and are encircled by 
wreaths of every kind of 
tiny flower, from the forget- 
me-not to the edelweiss, which 
hang down behind among a 
fall of delicate tulle. This 
style of hat will certainly find 
favour in England, where the 
small hat has ever been 
treated as a stranger. Some 
theatre hats I have seen 
lately would point to the 
béguin being popular, It is 
made either in gold or silver 
lace with bunches of roses 
on either side, or a bunch of 
fruit on one side and a 
feather on the other. 

To enliven the severe tailor- 
mades, there are the smartest 
little waistcoats imaginable. 
They can be made either in 
silk, velvet, or cloth, but they must always 
be checked or striped. A grey cloth cos- 
tume with a black and white taffetas vest 
edged with black velvet and trimmed with 
black velvet buttons should appeal to 
the taste of the neat Englishwoman who 
Continued on Supplement, page |. 
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wears tailor-mades, arid sits a horse as 
only an Englishwoman can. The very 
thought of her makes me long to be back 
once more in the real English country, 


3 
+ 
5 is 
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Photo by Felix. 
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the beauty of our own tall woods and our 
own firesides, we consider ourselves very 
hardly used if we are forced to spend a 
whole year in their solitudes, and we at 


Visiting gown by Laferriére. 


feel the pleasant dampness of English air 
on my cheeks, and enjoy the sense of 
home-comfort and restfulness that is 
peculiar to the houses ruled over by such 
a woman as would wear the French-made 
costume I have described. Yet for all 





once vaunt the pleasures of a sun-bathed 
land and pine for the discomforts of 
travelling. Such is the irony of life, or 
perhaps it would be more truthful to say, 
such is the inconsistency of human 


nature, 


Continued on Supplement, page 6. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO. 


HE PIANOLA PIANO is a triumph of 
modern skill and inventiveness as applied 
to the perfecting of the most popular 

of all musical instruments. The piano in its 
old and best-known form is of comparatively 
little musical value to its owner, who, even if 
he can play at all, can only have an exceed- 
ingly limited repertoire. The Pianola Piano, 
however, withholds its possibilities from no 
one, for ANYONE can play over 18,000 
compositions by means of the Metro- 
style Pianola contained within its case. 
This consummation is of the utmost 
interest to all music lovers. To the 
novice it opens up an entirely new field 
of enjoyment—the perfect pleasure of 
being able to play practically all that 
there is of music. The Metrostyle 
offers the unique advantage of com- 
parison of authoritative interpretations, 
for the actual performances of 
great artists can be re-created 
by means of this invaluable 
invention. Not in the least 
degree is the Metrostyle ar- 
bitrary, but in the playing of 
a composition it is always 
available to show how the whole piece or any difficult passage has been played by 
some great pianist. 






























oe 


ONE OVERWHELMING FACT AT ONCE PLACES THE 

PIANOLA PIANO IN A CLASS BY ITSELF, AND THAT IS, 

THAT NO OTHER PIANO CONTAINS THE METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA WITHIN ITS CASE, 
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The Pianola Piano is supplied in several models: 


THE PIANOLA PIANO (WEBER PIANO) IN TWO MODELS, 
THE PIANOLA PIANO (STECK PIANO) IN TWO MODELS, 


all of which may be seen by anyone who cares to call. Any make of Piano will be 
taken in part exchange, and ycu can obtain all particulars by writing for Pianola Piano 
Catalogue A.B. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 








; FEOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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On the way back from the Riviera 
every one will stay a few days or a few 
weeks in Paris, where things will have 
begun to look brighter. There will be 
the races at Auteuil, and afterwards at 
Longchamps, where there are entirely 


Photo by Couture, 
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skirts, are to be most in favour for 
this great function of the Parisian spring. 
The tunic skirt, for one, is sure to be 
seen there, for I have caught a glimpse of 
several models in the big houses which were 
being prepared for the great event. Of the 


A Carlier hat. 


new and much more comfortable arrange- 
ments for visitors, owing to the fire which 
happened at the end of last season. 
Then there will be the Concours 
Hippique, where all that is new and 
smart in dress will be seen on the stands. 
I am told that tailor-mades, very richly 
trimmed and both with long and short 


Concours Hippique, as of Nice and 
Cannes, we are told that things are not as 
they were, and the elegance of the crowd 
is a thing of the past. Not having been 
an eye witness of the past I cannot say 
this is untrue, but I must say that if it was 
vastly superior to the present one, it must 
have been absolutely indescribable. 


M. E. C. 
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IS WATERPROOF, 


and therefore is not damaged even by 
the heaviest rain. 
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hours of childhood 
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mothers’ milk. 
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starch, and is adaptable 
to the digestive faculty 
of even a newly-born 
child. 


Feed your baby on 
Mellin’s, and you will 
both be happy. 





oe 
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NATURE NOTES. 


BY J. A. 


BOUT the middie of March the 
Wheatear, that bird of brightly 
marked plumage and _ graceful 

motions, begins to arrive in numbers on 
our southern and eastern coasts. It flits 
over downs and fallow lands, some pairs 
remaining to make nests in old rabbit 
holes in sandy warrens near the coast, 
others passing on after a brief rest, seeking 
higher latitudes—the rocky moorlands of 
the Peak, the fallows of agricultura: dis- 
tricts in the Midlands, the mountains of 
Scotland. 


OWEN. 


the male bird is a pleasant cne, uttered 
often on the wing. 

Steinschmatzer is the German name for 
the wheatear ; so the Lancashire name of 
Stone-smatch ‘s decidedly Saxon. Smatzen 
is to kiss heartily—to give a good smack, 
in fact. ‘The French nam: fo this bird, 
Traquet, was given because of the con- 
tinual movement c: the wings and tail, 
which is compared to the ¢vaguct, or 
clapper of mills, which is kept in motion 
by the wind or by the water. 

Of late 





The old hole 
of a_ sand- 
martin in a 
railway 
cutting, a 
crevice in a 
stone’ wall, 
the lee side 
of a boulder 
stone, or 
merely the 
shelter of a 
clod of earth 
in a_ fallow 
field serves 
his purpose. 
As regards a 
nesting site, 
the wheatear 
is exceeding- 
ly adaptable, 
suiting him 
self to the 
locality. 








years the 
wheatear has 
become 
more _plenti- 
ful in certain 
districts, and 
it has come 
to some parts 
where it has 
never been 
seen before, 
notably coal- 
field —locali- 
ties, where 
the slag- 
heaps have 
been allowed 
to lie until 
a slight 
vegetation 
hascontrived 
to take root. 
That this 
should be the 








And so the 
popular 
names given 
to this bird 
seem often misleading to the student of 
its life-history. In the southern counties 
as the “ Fallow-chat” it is best known, in 
Lancashire and Derbyshire it is ‘‘ Wall- 
tack,” ‘“ Stone-check,” “ Stone-smack” or 
smatch; and this in Staffordshire has 
become “Stone-smasher.” But tack, and 
check, and smatch evidently all come 
from the bird’s sharp note ‘“ Chack, 
chack !” uttered as it flits from stone to 
stone on high lands or along the wind- 
swept downs and warrens. ‘The song of 


Photo by Williams. 





Wheatear's nest on a mine hearth at the racecourse pit, 
Etruria fron Works. 


case in the 
mining  dis- 
tricts of 
Cornwall is 
not surprising, as many wheatears arrive 
annually on that coast from the French 
side of the Channel, but’ that the 
wheatear, which is said by many to be 
perhaps the wariest of all our birds, 
should locate its nest and rear its young, 
as it has done for the last year or two, in 
the neighbourhood of blast furnaces, and 
on spots which lie in the very midst of 
the busy, smoky Potteries of North 
Staffordshire, is a matter of wonder. By 
the cOurtesy of Mr. Wells Bladen, of 
Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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Stone, a naturalist who has been recording 
his observations for a number of years in 
connection with the Field Naturalists’ 
Club of North Staffordshire, we are 
able to illustrate these notes by photo- 
graphs, taken by Mr. T. Williams, of the 
Shelton Works. The wheatear’s nest, 
containing five eggs, photographed last 
June, was built on a mine hearth. A mine 
hearth is a place where ironstone is calcined 
before being put in the blast‘ furnaces. 
Talking, however, of unlikely nesting 
places, a well-known scientist tells of 
coming upon a nest of the wheatear, where 
a whole family of young ones were packed 
into an old tin pot lying in a hollow 
in a shingly 
beach. ‘lhe 
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are young birdschiefly, such as, having been 
bred in more northern districts, are begin- 
ning their autumnal migration early. ‘They 
are fat then, and are considered to be a 
great delicacy. Markwick wrote in 1792 of 
having meta shepherd who told him he had 

once taken eighty-four dozen in one day, 
It is small wonder if wheatears are wary 
on these downs if heredity goes for any- 
thing, and many naturalists think that the 
descendants of birds continue to return to 
the same districts in which their parents 
nested. “A Son of the Marshes,” 
who knows the downs thoroughly, says 
of the wheatear: “A _ timid creature 
and gentle, the shadow of a crow’s 
wing, thrown 





eggs of the 
wheatear are 
usually of a 
pale green- 
ish-blue, 
sometimes 
having tiny 
spots of 
rusty red 
or purple; 
those in 
nests made 
in old rabbit 
burrows on 
the coast, 
which are 
often placed 
several feet 
down, are 
much paler 
in colour and 








on the turf as 
that bird flies 
overhead, is 
enough to 
make him 
crouch and 
run for 
shelter. ‘The 
shepherd 
and his lads 
know. this 
weakness, 
and they cut 
a turf and 
form a little 
lean-to 
shelter, and 
set a_horse- 
hair noose, 
into which 
the bird runs 
to hide from 








are smaller 
in size, the 
shells being 
more deli- 
cate in texture. The materials chosen for 
building on more open spots are dry grasses, 
slight twigs, a few feathers, moss and 
rabbit fur or hair. There are two broods 
in the year, and the birds have rearly all 
left us by the beginning of October. 
During the month of August many 
wheatears frequent the Sussex downs, and 
there they were snared in great numbers 
formerly by the shepherds, who supplied 
the Brighton market especially. In 1802 
they were sold at a shilling the dozen ; 
in 1872 poulterers in Brighton asked three 
shillings and sixpence a dozen for them. 
The flocks of wheatears that frequent the 
southern downs at the beginning of autumn 


Photo by Williams. 


Skylark’s nest with young on a pit mound near Etruria. 





the cloud 
shadows that 
alarm him.” 

The ordi- 
nary habits of the skylark are familiar to 
most of us, but seldom does a naturalist 
get the chance of photographing a young 
family of the ‘‘ Bird of the Wilderness,” as 
the poet called it, in such a centre as the 
Potteries. The nest with young which 
we reproduce from a photograph, also by 
Mr. T. Williams, was made on a pit mound 
near the Hall at Etruria. This was once 
the pleasant home of the Wedgwoods, 
but it is now strangely changed as to its 
surroundings. It is good to know that an 
awakening of popular sympathy with all 
wild life has made it possible for the wheat- 
ear andthe skylark to make themselves 
nests in these busy areas of man’s industry. 
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